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READER 


"HE proprietors of this edition beg leave- 

to premiſe to the public, that wy | 
have taken the liberty of omitring the parat- 
lel which has been carried on in the former 
editions of this work, between Mr Carew 
and Tom Jones, with the criticiſm and re- 
flections on that performance; as they are 
of opinion, that nothing can be more abſurd- 
than a compariſon between a real and fic-. 
titious character; between a perfon well. 
known to hundreds of and a charac · 
ter which never exiſted but in the ĩmagina - 
tion of the author of it: For though the 
writer of the parallel has declared it to be 
done after the manner of Plutarch, no aſſer- 
tion can be more void of truth, as no in- 
ſtance of ſo unnatural a. conjundtion i is any 
where to be found in his works; — the pa- 
rallels be had drawn being only between real 
and remarkable characters. The remarks on 
Mr Fielding's likewife were ſo 
very ill. natured and partial, and as they ap- 
peared much more like private pique than 
candid criticiſm, we hope our ers will 
de better pleated wich their omiſſion than 
A 3 weir 


T0 THE READER. 
their inſertion, more eſpecially as they are 
(excluſive of their unfairpels) quite foreign 
to the ſubjeQ in which they are ſo unnatu- 


rally introduced; frequent interrupt the 
narrative in the moſt intereting par 3 and 
finally, were of no other uſe than to fwell 
the ſize of the volume, and render it more 


expenſive to the purchaſers. 


— 


THR 


LIFE AD ADVENTURES: 


OF 


Bampllde-More Carew. 


R — Cn was deſcended 
from the ancient family of the Carews, fon 


of the Rev. Mr Theodore Carew, of the pariſh of 


NT EN, m the county of Devon 
of w pari was many a rector, very 
much eſteemed while living, 8 his death uni- 
verſally lamented. Mr arew was born in the- 
month of July, 1693 z and never was there known 
a more ſplendid a of gentlemen and la- 
dies of the firſt rank and quality at any m in 
the weſt of England, than at his : the Hon. Hugh 
Bamfylde, Eſq ;' (who afterwards. died of an un- 


fortunate fall from his horſe} and the Hon. Major | 
Moore, were both his Uluſtrious god fathers, don 


of whole names he bears 3. who ſome time con- 
"tending who ſhould be. the preſident, (doubtleſs 
prefaging the honour that ſhould retound to them 

m the future actions of our hero) the affair was 


determined by throwing up a piece of money, 
which was won 24 Mx 3 who upon 
4 


this account piece of plate, 
whereon was- ara in leuects, BAMP- f 
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The Rev. Mr had ſeveral other child:en, 
both ſons and daughters, beſides Mr Carew, all 
of whom he educated in a tender and pious man- 
ner; and Mr Carew was at the age of twelve ſent 
to Tiverton ſchool, where he contrafted an inti- 
mate acquaintance with young gentlemen of the 


firſt rank in — ä Cornwall, 


and Dorſetſhire. 
great men, that there 
ty in the mind of à reader to 
be — gs _— the of the hero whoſe 
actions they reading; and authors in 
have been Gale the power of this curioſity, 
that it has long been a cuſtom for them to preſent 
their readers with their own pictures in the front 
of their works, with the deſign, doubtleſs, of pre- 
poſſeſſing their readers in favour of them, by the 
marks of wiſdom and ingenuity in their counte- 
Nance : thus, not to menuon mary other inſtan- 
ces, thoſe two great authors, Mr Dilworth and Mr. 
— cg have both indulged the work with their 
Qures before their ingenious Spelling.-books. 
e cannot but commend this cuſtom as a very 
fair and candid one; for what reader would buy 
an author, if his countenance declared him 2 
blockhead, did we not ſuſpect the erigraver is of- 
ten ſo kind to the author as to put greater marks 
of wiſdom and ingenuity in his countenance, than 
Nature ever beftowed him . 
This defire then of being informed of the per- 
ſons of heroes being ſo natural, we ſhould be guiky 


Tha two authors above mentioned have acted 

_ candidly in publiſhing their pictures while they are ll 
| alive that the world may bs enabled to judge ofthe Kill 
and impartiality of ths engraver. 8 
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open ungen 
bearing all thofe charaRteriftical marks which phy- 
ſiognomiĩſts aſſert denote an honeſt and good - na - 


tured mind. 


During the firſt four years of his continuance at 
Tiverton ſchool, Bis cloſe application and delight 
in his ſtudies gave his friends great hopes that he 
might one day make a figure in that honour- 
able on which his father became fo well, 
and for which he was deſigned. 

He attained, for his age, 'a very conſiderable 
knowledge in the Latin and Greek tongues ; but 
ſoon a new exerciſe, or accompliſhment, en- 

all his attention; this was that of hunt- 


ing, in which our hero oon made . a ſurpri 
_ progreſs ; for befides that 2e ef Bb 180 


courage requiſite for leaping over five-barred gates, 
&c. our hero, by indefatigable ſtudy and applica- 
tion added to it a remarkable cheering halloo to 
the dogs, of very great ſervice to the exerciſe, and 
which we believe is peculiar to himſelf; and be- 
ſides this, found out a fecret, hitherto unknown, 
but to himſelf, of enticing any dogs whatever to 
follow him. | | 

The Tiverton ſcholars had at this time the com. 
mand of a fine cry of hounds, whereby Mr Carew 
had frequent opportunity 233 

| 


G- 


89 Tur LIFE or | 
tions in that diverſion. It was then that he entered 

into a very ſtri& friendſhip and familiarity with 
John Martin, Thomas Coleman, Jobn Eſcott and 


r 


The wiſe Spaniards have, we think, a proverb, 
Tell me who you are with, and I will tell you what 
you are; and we ourſelves ſay, That birds of a 
feather will flock together. It is generally allowed 
that proverbs are built upon experience, and con- 
tain great truths ; and though at this time very 
young, he contracted no acquaintance, and kept 
no company, but with young gentlemen of birch - 
and fortune, who were rather ſuperior to himſelf, 
than beneath him. & . 

It happened that a farmer, living in a cou 
adjacent to Tiverton, who was a very great f. 


man, and uſed to bunt with the I iverton ſcho- 


lars, came and acquainted them of a fine deer, 
which he had ſeen with a collar about its neck, 
ia the fields about his farm, which he ſuppoſed to 


be the favourite deer of ſome gentleman not far 


off: this was very agreeable news to the Tiver- 
ton ſcholars, who, with Mr Carew, John Martin, 
Thomas Coleman, and John Eſcott, at their 
head, went in a great body to hunt it; this hap- 
pened a ſhort time before the harveſt ; the chaſe 
was very hot, and laſted ſeveral hours, and they 
ran the deer many miles, which did a great 


deal of damage to the fields of corn, that were 


then almoſt ripe, Upon the death of the deer, 
and examination of the collar, it was found to 
belong to Col. Nutcombe, of the pariſh of Clay- 


hanger. - Thoſe farmers and gentlemen that ſu- 
ſtained the greateſt damages, came to Tiverton, 


and complained very heavily to Mr Rayner, the 


ſchool 


Ir 
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uſed, at the entrance of theſe young gentlemen ; 
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ſchoolmaſter, of the havock made in their fields, 
which occaſioned ſtrict _— ry to be made con- 
cerning the ringleaders, who proving to be aur 
hero and his companions, they were ſo ſeverely 
threatened, that, for fear, they abſented themſelves 
from ſchool ; and the next day, happening to go 
in the evening to Brick Houſe, an ale-houfe about 
half a mile from Tiverton, >, þ accidentally fell 
into company with a ſociety of Gipſies, who were 
there feaſting and caroufing. This ſociety con 
ſiſted of ſeventeen or eighteen perſons of both ſex- 
es, who that day met with a full le of 
merriment and jollity: and after a plentiful meal 
upon fowls, ducks, and other dainty diſhes, the 
flowing cups of October, cyder, &c. went moſt 
cheerfully round, and ſongs and _— 
dances crowned the jovial banquet z in ſhort, 
great an air ag — mirth, = pleaſure, ap- 
peared in t and geſtures of this fociety, 
that our youngſters from that time conceived 4 
ſudden inclination to inliſt into their company z 
which when they communicated to 228 
n behaviour, and 
education, regarded as only ſpoken in jeſt ; but as 
they tarried thee al night i ther company, and 
continued in the fame reſolution the next morning, 
they were at length induced to beheve them to be 
ſerious, and accordingly engouraged them, and ad- 
mitted thn hace tht IE te ce 
remonials proper 
—— 
The reader may 
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but bis ſurpriſe will leflen when we inform ds 
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that theſe people are ſubject to a form of govern- 
ment and laws peculiar to themſclves, and all pay 
obedience to one who is ſtyled their King; (to 
which great honour we ſhall hereafter ſee our hers 
arrive, having firſt proved himſelf. worthy of it, 
by a great number of necefiary atchievements.) 
There are, perhaps, no people ſo completely 
happy as they are, or enjoy ſo great a fhare of li- 
berty. Their king is elective by the whole people, 
but none are allowed to ſtand as candidates for that 
honour, but ſuch who have been long in their ſo- 
' cicty, and perfectly ſtudied the nature and inſtitu- 
tion of it : they muſt likewiſe have given.repeated- 
proofs of their perſonal wiſdom, courage, and ca- 
city : this 1s the berter known, as they always: 
oo 2 public record or regiſter of all remarkable 
(either good or bad). actions performed by any of 
the ſociety ; and they can have no temptation to- 
make choice of any but the moſt worthy, as their 
king has no titles or-luerative empluymenrs to be- 
ſtow, hh might influence or corrupt their judg 


ment. 

The only advantage the king enjoys is, that ke. 
Is conftencly ſupplied with . is neceſſary 
for his maintenance from the contribution of his 
people; whilſt he, in return, directs all his care to. 
the defending and protecting his people from their: 
— 4 in conti ĩving 1 planning whatever ia 
moſt li to promote their welfare and ineſs, 
in ſeeing 18 regard paid to their ang, 4 regĩ 
ſtering their memorable actions, and making a due, 
report of all theſe things at their general aſſemblies; 
fo that perhaps, at this time, it is amongſt theſe, 

| people. only that the: office of à king is the ſame as 


it 


MOORE CAREW. re 
it was at its firſt inſtitution; viz. u father and 
of his people. | 

The laws of theſe people are few and ſimplez 


but ' moſt exactly and punctually obſerved ; the 
fundamental of which is, that ſtrong love and mu- 


tual regard for each member in particular, and for 


the whole community in general, which is inculca- 
ted into them from their earlieft intaney; ſo that 
this whole community is connected by ftronger 
bands of love and harmony, than oftentimes ſiib- 
ſiſt even in private families under other govern- 
ments; this naturally prevents all oppreſſions, 
fraud, and overreaching of one anocher, ſo com- 
mon amongſt other people, and totally ex tinguiſh- 
es that bitter paſſion of mind (the ſource, perhaps, 
of moſt other vices) envy ; for it is a great and 
certain truth, that Love worketh nocevil.. 

Their general meetings at ſtated times, which 
they are all obliged to be at, is a very 
ſtrong cement of their love, and indeed of all their 
ether virtues : for as the general regiſter of their 
actions, which we have before ſpoken of, is read at 
theſe meetings, thoſe who have deſerved well of 
the community, are honoured ſome token or 
diſtinction in the fight of all the reft-z and thoſe 
who have done any thing againſt their fundamen- 
tal laws have ſome mark of ignominy put upon 
them; for they have no high ſenſe of pecuniary 
rewards, and they think the puniſhing of the body 
of little ſervice towards amending the mind; ex- 
perience has ſhewn them, that by keeping up this 
nice ſenſe of honour and ſhame, they are always en- 
abled to keep their community in better order than 
the moſt ſevere corporal puniſhments have been 
able to effect in other governments. . 


* 
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Bur what has tif more tended to preſerve their 
happineſs is, that they know no other uſe of rich- 
es than the enjoyment'of them; but as the word 
is liable to be miſconſtrued by many of our read- 
ers, we think it to inform them, we do 
not mean by it that fordid enjoyment which the 
miſer feels when he bolts up his money in a well 
ſecured iron cheſt, or that delicious pleaſure he is 
ſenfible of when he counts over his hoarded ſtores, 
and finds they are increaſed with half a guinea, or 
even half a crown : nor do we mean that enjoy 
ment which the well known Mr T , the 
man eater, feels when he draws out his money 
from his bags to diſcount the good bills of ſome 
honeſt, but diſtreſſed tradeſmen, at 10 or 15 per 
cent, 72 

The people we are ſpeaking of are happily igno- 
rant of ſuch enjoyment of money, for they know 
no other uſe of it except that of promoting mirth 
and good humour with it; for which end ge- 
nerouſly bring their geins into a common ſtock, 
* they whoſe gains are ſmall, have an equal 
ſhare of enjoyment with thoſe whoſe profits are 
larger, excepting only that a mark of ignominy is 
afhxed on thoſe who do not contribute to the com- 
mon ſtock proportionably to their abilities, and the 
opportunities they have of gain ; and this is the 
- ſource of their uninterrupted happineſs ; for by 


* As it has been a diſpute among the learned 
ens 
caters exiſting, it may ſeem ſomething ſtrange tat we 
ſhould afſert is beyond all doubt one.of that ſpecies 
often ſeen lurking near St Paul's, in the city of 
and other parts of that city, ſcckivg vhlk be may de- 
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this means they have no gripping uſurer to grind 
them, no lordly poſſeſſor to trample on Sn hor 
any envyings to torment them ; they have no ſet- 
tled habitations, but (like the Scythians of old) 
remove from place to place, as often as their con- 
veni or pleaſure requires it, which renders 
their hfe a perpetual ſcene of the greateſt variety. 

By what we have ſaid above, and much more 
that we could add of the happineſs of theſe people, 
we may account for what has been matter of much 
ſcrpriſe to the friends of our hero, viz. his ſtrong 
attachment, for the ſpace of above forty years, to 
this community, and his refufing the large offers 
that have been made him to quit their ſocĩety.— 
But to return to our hiſtory. 17% EA 

Thus was Mr Carew initiated into the myſteries 
of a ſociety, which for antiquity needs give place to 
none, as is evident from the name, which in La- 
tin is called Egyptus, and in French 


22 Egyptienne, 
that they derive their original from the Egyptians, 
one of the moſt ancient 2nd learned people in the 
world ; (though afterwards ſeveral other people 
imitated them).and that they were perſons of more 
than common learning, who travelled to, commu- 
nicate their knowledge to mankind. Whether the 
divine Homer himſelf might not have been of this 
ſociety, will admit of a doubt, as there is much un. 
certainty about his birth and education, though 
nothing more certain than that he travelled from 
place. Mr Carew did not continue long in it be- 
fore he was confulted in important matters 3 par- 
ticularly, Madam Muſgrove o Monkton, near 
Taunton, hearing of his fame, ſent for him to con- 
ſult in an affair of arfficufty : when he was come, 
ſhe informed him, nr 

| tity 


„ TS: 
tity of money was buried ſomewhere about her 
houſe, and if he would acquaint her with the par- 
ticular place, ſhe would handſomely reward him. 
Our hero conſulted the ſecrets of his art upon 
this occaſion, and after long nd ſtudy, inform 
ed the lady, that under a laurel-rree in the garden 
lay the treaſure ſhe ſought for ; but that her plan- 
net of good fortune did not reign till -fuch a day 
and hour, till which time ſhe ſhould deſiſt from 
ſearching for it; the good lady rewarded him very 
generouſly with twenty guineas for his diſcovery-: 
ve cannot tell whether at this. time. our hero was 
ſufficiently initiated in the art, or whether the lady 
miſtook her lucky hour, but the ſtrict regard we 
pay to truth obliges us to confeſs, that the lady 
.dug below the roofs of the laurel-tree without 
finding the hidden treaſure. 

W hen he. was further initiated in the . art, he 
was conſulted ypon ſeveral important matters, and 
generally gave ſatisfaction by his ſagacious anſwers. 
In the mean time his worthy parents ſorrowed for 
him a+ one that was no more, not being able to 
get the leaſt tidings of him, though they publicly 

advertiſed him, and ſent meſſengers to enquire for 
him in every part; till, at the expiration of i year 
and half, our hero having repeated accounts of the 
great ſorrow and trouble his parents were in upon 
His account. his heart melted with tenderneſs, and 
he repaired to his father's houſe at Brickley in De- 
aanſhire, Ay he was greatly diſguiſed, both in 
habit ana countenance, he was not at firſt known 
by his parents; but when he diſcovered himſelf, 
Joy guſhed out in full ſtreams, ſtopping the power 
ſpeech : but rhe warm tears they bedewed his 
cheeks with, whilſt they imprinted them with their 


, 
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firſt entered into the community of the gypſies 3 
and finding ſome of them there, he j their 
company, to the great ſatisfaction of , as well 
as of himſelf ; they rejoicing greatly at having te- 
ined one who was likely to be fo uſeful a mem- | 
r to their community. 
le He, berg ar Ball f. into the buſy part of our 
hero's life, where we l find him — ( 
dus 4K and performing all with propriety, 
dignity, and decorum. We ſhall therefore rather 
chuſe to account for ſome of the actions of our 
— by deſiring the reader to keep in mind the 
of the government of the mendicants, 
which are like thoſe of the Algerines, and other 
fates of Barbary, a perpetual Rate of boſtility with 
moſt other people; ſo that whatſoever ſtratagems 
or deceits can over-reach them by, I not 
only allowed by their laws, but conſidered as 
mendable and praiſe worthy ; har gon Tut 
rines are looked upon 38a very honeſt people by | 
thoſe who are in with them, though they 
plunder the reſt of mankind; and as moſt other 
governments have thought that they might very 
honeſtly and juftly attack any weaker wag. ay 
ſtate, whenever lf hp 2 tor them, 
murder forty or fifty thouſand of the humax ſpecies, 
we hope, to the unprejudiced eye of reaſon, the 
government of the aypſies in general, and our he- 
ro as a member of it, wul not appear in io diſad- 
vantageous 2 light, for exerciſing a few ſtratagems 
to over-reach their enemies, eſpecially when it is 
conſidered they never (like other ſtates) do any 
harm to the perſons of their * nothing 
confiderable to their fortunes. 
Our hero being again admitted at the ficſt yn 
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ral Oy the gypſies, and having taken the 
proper oaths of allegiance to the ſovereign, was 
ſoon after ſent out by him on xcruiſe upon their 
enemies. Our hero's wit was now ſet 2-work, by 
what ſtratagems be might beſt ſucceed ; the firſt 
that occurred to his thoughts, was the equipping 
of himſelf with an old pair of trowſers, enough of 
a jacket to cover his nakedneſs, ſtockings ſuch as 
nature gave, ſhees, (or rather the body of ſhoes, 
for ſoles they had none), which had leaks enough 
to fink a firſt rate man of war, and a woollen cap ſo 
black, that one might more fafely ſwear it had not 
been waſhed fince Noah's flood, than many elec- 
tors can, that they receive no bribes. Being, thus 
attired, our hero changed his manners with his 
dreſs ; he forgot entirely his family, education, 
and politeneſs, and became now nothing more . 
nor leſs than an unfortunate ſhipwrecked ſeaman. 

Here, if we may be allowed to compare great 
things with ſmall, we could wiſh that all orders of 
men were ſtrict imitators of our hero; we mean, 


that they would put on the characteriſties and qua- 


Iificatiens of their employment, at the ſame time 
they inveſt themſelves with the enfigns of it; that 
the divine, when he puts on his facred and vene- 

rable habit, would clothe himſelf with piety, good- 
neſs, humility, gentleneſs, long-ſuffering, charity, 
temperance, contempt of wor aw and other 
ged-like qualifications of his office; that the judge, 
at the time he puts on his ermined robes, would 
put on righteouſneſs and equity as an upper gar- 
ment, with an integrity of mind more white and 


ſpotleſs than the faireſt erminez that the grave 


phyfician, when he puts on Nis large periwig. 
would put under it the knowledge of the human: 
[ina] | 2 
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frame, of the virtues and effects of his medicines, 
of the and nature ot diſeaſes, with the moſt 
approved and experienced form of cures ; that the 
25 — he ou. on his 1 and woollen 
apron, w put on dili ity, temper- 
ance, modeſty, and Mar, png 3 * kings 
themſelves, when the crown *, which is adorned 
with many precious ſtones, is put on their heads, 
would put on at the fame time the more ineſtim- 
able gems of all the precious virtues ; 88 
would remember at times they were inveſted wi 
the dalmanica Þ at their caronation, only as an em- 
blem of the ornament of a good life and holy ac. 
tions; that the rod * they received was the rod 'of 
virtue and equity, to encourage and make much 
of the godly, and to terrify the wicked ; to ſhew 
the way to thoſe that go aſtray, and to offer the 
hand to thoſe that fall; to repreſs the proud, and 
ro 
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farmer, who, living in the ile of 8 „in Kent, 
had the misfortune to have his overflow 
ed, and all his cattle dro His habit was 
now neat but ruſtic; his air and behaviour 
and inoffenfive ; his ſpeech in the-Kentiſh dialect: 
his countenance dejected; his tale pitiful ; nay, 
wondrous pitiful ; a wife and ſeven helpleſs infants 
being partakers of his misfortunes: in ſhort, ne- 
ver did that excellent actor, Mr Garrick, perſonate 
any character _ „ nor did he ever raiſe 
ſtronger emotions of pity in the character of the 
unfortunate good King Lear, than our hero did 
under this; fo that if his former ſtratagem anſwer- 
ed his wiſhes, this ſtill did more fo, he now getting 
ſeldom leſs than a guinea a-day. | | 
booty by theſe 


Having raifed a very cunfiderable 
two ſtratagems, he made the beſt of his way to- 
wards Straton in Devonſhire, where was ſoon to 
be held a general aſſembly of the gypſics : here he 
was received with great applauſe, on account of 
the ſucceſsful ſtratagems ke had executed, and he 
had an honourable mark of diſtinò ion beſtowed 
upon him, in being ſeated near the king. 
Though our hero, by means of theſe ſtratage ms, 
abounded with: all the pleaſure he could defire, yer 
he began now to reflect with himſelf on that grand 
and noble maxim of life, that we are not born for 
ourſelves only, but indebted to all mankind, to be 
of as great uſe and ſervice to them, as our capa- 
cities and abilities will enable us to be: he there- 
fore gave a handſome gratuity to an expert and fa. 
mous rat-catcher, (who aſſumed the honour of be- 
ing rat-catcher to the king, and produced a patent 

for the free exerciſe of his art); to be initiated into 
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that, and the {Hill more uſeful ſecret of curing mad- 
neſs in dogs or cattle. , | 

Our hero, by his. cloſe application, ſoon attain. 
ed ſo conſiderable a knowledge in bi proſeſſion, 
that he practiſed with much ſucceſs and applauſe, 
to the great advantage of the public in general, 
not confining the good effects of his knowledge to 
his own community only, but extending them uni- 
verſally to all ſorts of people, whereſoever 
were wanted; for though we have before obſerv 
that the mendicants are in a conſtant ſtate of ho. 
ſtility with all other people, and Mr Carew was as 
alert as any one in laying all manner of ſchemes and 
to off a booty from them; yet 
he thought, as 2 member of the grand ſociety of 


more than poor 
has led through fire and t 
ford and whiripool, over. 
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ſwallows the old rat and ditch dog, drinks the 
green mantle off the ſtanding pool; | 

And mice and rats, and ſueh ſmall geer,| 

Have been, Tom's food tor ſeven long year. 

O do, de, do, de, do, de; bleſs thee from whirl- 
wind, ſtar. blaſting, and taking; do poor Tom ſome 
charity, whom the foul fiend vexes; there could 
I have him now, and there and there again, and 
there; through the ſharp hawthorn blows the 
cold wind, Tom's a- cd; who gives any thing to 
poor Tom? I In this character, and with ſuch 
like expreffions, our hero entered the houſe both 
of great and ſmall, claiming kindred-to them, and 
committing all manner of frantic actions: ſuch as 
beating himſelf, offering to eat coals of fire, run. 
ning againſt the wall, and taaring to pieces what. 
ever garments were given him to cover his naked. 
neſs; by which means he raiſed very confiderable 
contributions. 

But theſe different habits and charaſtert were 
ſtill of further uſe to our hero, for by their means 
he had à fairer opportunity of ſeeing the world, 
and 8 than moſt of our youths 
who make the grand tour ; for as be had none of 
thoſe petty amuſements and raree ſhows, which ſo- 
much divert our young gentlemen abroad, to en- 
gee. his atiention, it was wholly applied to the 

dy of mankind, their — 2 and inclina- 
tions; and he made the improvement in 
his ſtudy, as in many of his characters they acted 
4 been N reſerve or diſguiſe, * — 

and plain houſes, itality, ity, and 
22 
ud | i litt uncha- 
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ritableneſs, and inhumanity, the offspring of lux- 
ury and riot: he faw ſervants waſte their maſter's 
fi „and that there was no greater nor more 
crafty thieves than domeſtic ones; and met with 
maſters who roared out for liberty abroad, acting 
the arbitrary tyrant in their own houſes z he faw 
1gnorance and paſſion exerciſe the rod of juſtice ; 
oppreſſion, the-hand- maid of power; ſelf-intereſt 
.out-weighing friendſhip and in the oppo- 
ſite ſcale; pride and envy ſpurning and trampling 
on what was more worthy than themſelves ; he 
{aw the pure white robes of truth ſullied with the 
black hue of hypocrily and difimulation ;*he met 
ſometimes too much riches unattended by pomp 
and. pride, but diffuſing themſelves in numberlets 
unexhauſted ſtreams, conducted by the hand of 
two lovely ſervants; goodneſs - beneficence z 
and he faw honeſty, integrity, and goodneſs of 
mind, inhabitants of the humble cot of poverty. 
All theſe obſervations afforded him no little 
22 but he felt a r in the indul- 
gence of the emotions of filial piety, paying his 
parents frequent viſits, unknown 1 them, in di- 
ferent diſguiſes; at which time, the tenderneſs he 
ſaw them expreſs for him in their enquiries after 
him (it being their conſtant cuſtom ſo to do of all 
travel always melted him with real tears. 
It has been remarked, that curiofity, or the de- 
fire of knowledge, is that which moſt diſtinguiſhes 
man from the brute, and the greater the mind is, 
the more inſatiable isthat : we may, with- 
out flattery, ſay no man had a more boundleſs one 
than our hero: for not ſatisfied with the obſerva- 
tions he had made in England and Wales (which 
we are well aſſured were many more than are = 
| | | y 
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ally made by gentlemen before they travel into fo- 
reign parts), he now reſolved to ſee other coun- 
tries and manners. He was the more inclined to 
this, as he imagined it would enable him to be of 
greater ſervice to the community of which he was 
A member, Y rendering him capab« of executing 
ſome of his ſtratagems with much greater ſucceſs. 
He communicated this defign to his ſchool-fellow 
Eſcott, one of thoſe who commenced a gypſey with 
him (for neither of the four wholly quitted that 
community.) Eſcott very readily agreed to ac - 
company him in his travels, and there being a ſhip 
ready to fail for Newfoundland, lying at Dart- 
mouth, where they then were, they agreed tgem- 
bark on board her, being called the Mainſail, com- 
manded by Captain Holiſworth. Nothing re- 

markable happened in their paſſage which relates 
to our hero; we ſhall therefore paſs by it, and 
land him fafe in Newtoundland. 

This large iſland was diſcovered by Sebaſtian 
Cabot, who was ſent to America by Henry the 
Vtiith, King of England, in the year 1497, to 
make diſcoveries. It is of a triangular figure, as 
big as Ireland, of about 300 in circuit, 
ſeparated from Canada, or New France, on the 
continent to the north, and Nova Scotia to'the 
ſouth, by a channel of much the ſame breadth as 
that between Dover and Calais. It lies between 
46 and 50 degrees of north latitude. Ir is not 
above 1800 miles diſtant from the Land's end of 
England. It has many commodious bays along 
the coaſt, ſome of th:m running into the land to- 
wards one another 20 leagues. 'The climate is 
very hot in ſummer, and cold in winter, the ſnow 
lying upon the ground four or five months in the 
. 1 | Fear 
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with a ſort of moſs inſtead of graſs. 


Our hero, nevertheleſs, did not ſpend his time 
uſeleſs, or even without entertainment in this nn. 
comfortable country; for an inquifitive and active 
mind wili find more ute and entertainment amongſt 
barren rocks and mountains, than the indolent 
perion can amonzſt all the magnificence and heau- 
bay, Kit 


ty of Verſailles ; he therefore vifited Tor 
awav, Carboneer, Brigas Bay, Bay of Bulls, 


Harbour, Cape Broil, Bonaviſte, and all the other 
ſettlements, beth Engliſh and French, accurately 
making hin- ſelf fully acquainted with the names, 
* circumſtances, and character-, of all the inhabi- 
tants of any note. He alſo viſited the Great Bank 
of Newfoundland, ſo much talked of, which is a 
mountain of ſand, lving under the ſea. above 450 
miles in length, and in ſome places 140 in breadth, 


23 


Pretty 


lying on the eaſt fide of the iſland: tlie fea that 
zuns over it, when it is flood, is zco fathoms 


dcep on all fides, fo that at that time the 
ſhips may venture upon it without fear of fti 
(except at a place called the Virgns) but 


largeſt 
iking; 
at the 


ebb it is dry in ſome places: he likewiſe viſited the 
other leſſer banks, viz. Vert Bank, about 240 
miles long, and 120 miles over: the Bancuero 


Bank, lying in the ſhape of a thoe, abcut the big- 


neſs of the other : but the greateſt entertainment, 
and what ſeemed moſt worthy of his obſervatian, 


was the great cod 
bout the great and other banks near the 


, which is carried ou a- 
coaſt; 


for which purpoſe, during his ſtay there, he a. 


ſeyeral hundred ſhips is different 


parts, 


year; the {oil is very barren, bearing little or no 
corn, being full of mountains and impenetrable 
' foreſts, its meadows are like heath, and covered 


. 


ban 
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ſiderable part of the world by his inquiries, he 
miſſing no opportunity of converſing with the faie 
lors of different countries : he was told ſeveral of 
theſe ſhips carried away thirty or thirty- ive thou- 
ſand fiſh a- piece; and though this yearly conſump. 
tion has been made for two centuries paſt, yet the 
ſame plenty of fiſh continues without any diminu- 
He obſerved that there is two forts of falt cod, 
the one called green ur white, the vther dried 
cvred; but thev are both the fame fiſh, only 
ferently prepared. The beſt, largeſt, 
cod, are thoſe taken on the ſouth fide of the 
Bark; and the beſt ſeaſon is from 
of February to the end of April; for 
which du ing the winter had retired 
part of the ſea, return to the Bank, 
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W hen the heads of 
and the guts 
whoſe ability and 
che fly depends), ranges in 

veſlel, and having made a layer a 
or two ſquare, he covers it with falt; over 
be lays another, and covers it as 


- dipetcs all the. in of one day, king 
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 . "caſt into the ſea, to draw fiſh toget 


- failed, bringing with him a 
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| thoſe that have been ſalted firſt, and then lay them 


in large piles as big as hay - ſtacks. Thus they re- 
main till are carried on ſhip board, where 
they are laid on branches of trees, diſpoſed for 
that purpoſe, at the bottom of the veſſel with mats 
all around, to prevent their contracting any moi. 
ſture— Belides the fiſh itſelf, there are other com- 
modities obtained from it, viz: the tripes and 
tongues, which are ſalted at the fame time with 
the fiſh, and put up in barrels, the roes, or eggs, 
which being falted and barrelled up, are of uſe to 
Ba particalarly 
2 z and the oil, which is drawn from the 
ers, is uſed in dreſſing of leather, | 
The fiſhing ſeaſon being over, and our hero ha- 
ving made all the obſervations that he thought 
might be uſeful to him, returned again in the 
Mainfailto Dartmouth, from whence he bad firſt 
ſurprifing fierce and 
large dog, which he had enticed to follow him, 
and made as gentle as a lamb, by an art which is 
pecuiiar to himfelf, Our hero was received with. 
great joy by his fellow gypſies, and they were loud 
in his praiſes, when they underſtood he had un- 
dertaken this voyage to enable him to deceive his 
enemies with the greater ſucceſs. He accordingly, 
in a few days, went out cn a cruiſe in the charac- 
ter of a thip-wrecked. ſeaman, loſt in a veſſel home» - 
ward bound from Newfoundland, ſometimes be- 
longing to Pool, ſometimes to Dartmouch, at o- 
ther times to other ports, and under ſuc h or ſuch 
commander, according as the newſpapers gave ac- 
count of ſuch melancholy accidents. 
If the booty be got beiore under this character 
was conliderable, it was much a lays += 
| | | being 
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able to an exact account of Newfound- 
. harbours, fiſhery, and in- 

with great confidence 
— gentlemen well acquaint- 
e pants; ſo that thoſe whom before 


gave of the coun engaged them 
to give credit to all he — A made them 

liberal in his favour. 

about this time that our hero became ſen-- 
the power*of love; we mean of that fort, 
which has more of the mind than the body, and 
is tender, delicate, and conſtant; the object of 

which remains conſtantly fixed. in the mind, like 

the arrow in the wounded deer, and that will not 

admit of any partner with it. It was in the town 

of n which 


- ance, that be = bog» the 
ter of Mr G—y, an eminent and fur-- 


geon there; this EEE 
; and we m 


1 — 
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ach, by putting us in mind of what our poſteriors 
have ſuffered from us at ſchool. We thal! therefore 
content ourſelves with ſaying, this young lady had 
charms ſufficient to captivate the heart of any man 
not unfuſceptible of love; and they made fo deep. 
an impreſſion upon our hero, that they wholly ef- 
taced every object, which before had created any 
dehtire in him, and never permitted any other to raiſe 
them afterwards; fo wonderful to tell ! we have, 
after about thirty years enjoyment, ſeen him lament 
her occaſional abſence almoſt with tears, and talk 
of her with all the fondneſs of one who had been 
in love but three days. Our hero tried all love's 
ſoft perſuafions with his fair one in an honourable 
way; and as his perſon was very engaging, and 
his appearance genteel, he did not find her greatly 
averſe to his propoſals. As be was awene that his 
being of the community of the gypſies migit preju- 
dice her againſt him without examination, he paſ- 
fed with her for the mate cf a collier's veſſel, in 
which he was ſupported by Captain L——2o of 
Dartmouth, an cld acquaintance of our hero's, who 
then commanded a veſſel lying at Newcaſtle, and 
acknowledged him for his mate. Theſe aſſertions 
fatisfied the young lady very well, and the at length 
conſented to exchanꝑe the tender care and love of 
a parent for that of a he ſband. The reader perhaps 
may be ſurpriſed that the did not make any further 
inquiries about him; it is therefore that 
we ſhould inform him, that our hero had engaged 
n his fide a very eloquent ard perſuaſive advocate 
or counſellor, (for we npt which denomina- 
tion moſt properly belongs to him,) one who, 


though ſtill beardleſs, exiſted as ioon as the firſt 
woman was created, and has had cyer fince (till 
1; 7 within 
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within this laſt century) practice in the 
bulinels of uniting both ſexes for life, but of late 

years a neighbouring counſellor, named ſelf. inte- 

reft, has by under-hand dealings, falſe infinuations, - 
and mean ſuggeſtions, tak=n away the greateſt part 
of his bafinefs, fo that he is ſeldom retained on 
either fide. Out hero, however.” engaged him in 
his ſervice, and he pleaded io ſtrongly for him with 
the young lady, that he removed all her objections, 
and filenced all her ſcruples, and at laſt perſuaded 
her to leave her home, and venture on board Cap- 
' tain L n's veſſel with her lover; for though 
this counſellor, according to a very good picture of - 
him drawn by a famous maſter, has more of the 
wanton roguiſh ſmiles of a boy in his countenance, 
than the formality, wiſdom, and gravity of thoſe 
counſellors, whom thou haſt perhaps ſeen in Weſt- 
minfter hall ; and never wore one of thoſe pon - 
derous perukes, which arc fo eſſential to the know- 
ledge, wiſdom, and eloquence of thoſe gentiemen ; 
yet we are aſſured none of them ever equalled him 
in perſuaſive arguments, removing of difficuities,. 
and ſilencing ot doubts ; for he indeed differs in 
practice from moſt of the counſellors we ever 
heard of; for as theſe are apt to puzzle and per- 
plex their clients by their antwers, and make intri- 
cate what was plain before, — ——— 
gentlemen we are ſpeaking of had a fa- 
cuity of making the greateſt difficulties plain and 
ealy, and always anſwered every objection and ſcru- 
ple to the entire ſatisfaction of his client. 
The lover and his fair one being on board, they 
ſoon hoiſted fail, and the very winds being willing 
to favour theſe two happy lovers, they had an en 
ceeding quick paſſage to Dartmouth, oye they 
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the gypſies, after ſome previous introduction, de- 

clared it to the young lady, who was not 2: little 
ſu | led at it 3 but the counſellor ws - 
have already ſpoken.of, being near at hand, foon 

compoſed her mind, by ſuggeſting to her the wor- 
thy family her lover was fprung from ; that the 
community of the was more happy and leſs. 
diſreputable than ſhe imagined. that the perſon of 
her lover was quite amiable, and that he had good 

nature and love enough to make her happy in any 

condition. | 


they were, which was- the occaſon of much ſpecu- 
lation, and many falſe ſurmiſes : 
We cannot conclude on this head, but with the 


N dear Miis- Gray. 

to be at length of the. 
I rounds of a for at 
time the wit of man had not reached fo high 


the invention of that moſt c harm nꝑ, entertain 
ing diverſion called x O, » hich 
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niceſt ſerutiny, we are quite convinced it is entire 
ly new, and cannot find the leaſt traces of its being 
borrowed from any nation under the ſun; for 
though we have with great pains and labour en- 
quired into all the games and diverſions of the an- 
cients, though we have followed untutored Indi- 
ans through. all their revcls, and though we have 
accurately examined into. the dull pleaſures of the 
uncouth Rottentots, yet in all theſe we find either 
ſome marks of ngenuity to exerciſe and refieſh the 
mind, or fomething cf labour to iuvigorate the 
body; we therefore could not help interrupting 
our hiſtory, to do honour to this truiy original 
game. g 2 
Our lovers having left Bath, viſited next the ciry 
of Briſtol, where they ſtayed ſome time, and cauted: 
more ſpeculation there than they had before done 
at Bath, and did as much damage to that city as 
the famous Lucullus did at Rome, on his return 
from his victorious expcditions ; we have fome rea- 
ſon to think they firſt introduced the love of dreſs 
among thoſe plain and frugal ciuzens. After ſome 
ſtay here, they made a tour through Somerſet and 
Dorſet in Hampſhire, where they pad a viſit to an 
uncle of our herd's living then at Horcheſter. near 
Golport, who was a clergy man of diſtinguiſhed 
rit and charaRer ; here they were received with 
great politeneſs and hoſpitality, and abode a (on- 

rable time. His uncle took his opportunity of 
making uſe of every argument to periuade him to 
quit the community ot the gypſies; but aun bero 
was ſo thoroughly fixed in his principles, that even 
that argument which oftentimes convinces patriors 
in a few hours, that all they faid and did before 
was wrong, that kings hate a divine right * 
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to do this with more effect, he 
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24 
the faces of their ſubjects, and that power which 


hays its iron hand on Nabal's ly vineyard, and 
fays, This is mine, for fo | will, is preferableto hea. 
venly liberty, which favs to every, man, Poffeſs what 
is thine own, reap what thow haſt ſown, gather 
what thou haſt planted. eat, drink, and lie down ſe- 
cure; even this powerful argument had no effect 
upon our hero; for though his uncle made him 
very lucrative offers for the preſent, and future 
promiſes of making him heir to all his poſſeſſions, 
a remembering his engagements with the gypfiess 

rejected them all ; and reflefting now that he 
had long lived uſeleſs to that community, he began 
for his departure from his uncle's; in 
ſome excurſions on the enemy; and 
t himſelf 
He therefore equips himſelf in 
a long looſe black gown, puts on a band, a 
white peruke, and a broad brimed hat ; his 
deportment was agreeable to his dreſs; his pace 
was ſolemn and flow, his countenance thoughtful: 


order ton 


ſhame which modeft merit feels, when it is obliged: 

to ſolicit iy — — of charity ; this 3 | 

curiofity of many gentlemen, ® 

ire into — — his — 

3 but ĩt was with difficulty could en- 

gage him to relate-them, it being with much ſeem- 
ing reluctance that he acquainted them with his 

having exercifed for many the ſacred office of 

at Abberruſhtuth, a pariſh in Wales, 
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redquitting his benefice, though he had a wife and 
ſeveral children, to taking an oath contrary to his 
and conſcience. This relation he accom- 


principles 
panied with 1 fighs, deep marks of adora- 


tion of the ways of Providence, and warm expreſ- 
Hons of his firm truſt and reliance in its goodneſs 
and faithſulneſa, with high encomiums on the in- 
ward fatisfaQtion of a good conſcience. When he 
diſcourſed with any clergyman, or other perſon of 
literature, he now and then introduce ſome 
Latin dr Greek ſentences, that were — 
what he was talking of, which gave his 

high opinion of his learning : all this, and bis tho- 
rough knowledge of thoſe perſons whom it was 


You and Sir he ſee med to hold in abomination ; 
hat was moved to none, for though under-misfor- 
tunes, he would not think of bowing the knee to 


perſons of the denominatian of Quakers with great 
ſucceſs ; (for indeed it were to be wiſhed that all 
other ſects would imitate them in their readineſs to 
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portunity of putting any great 


and modeſt aſſurance, enters the afſembly, where 
making his caſe known, and fatisfying them by bis 
behaviour, of his being one of thei ſeF, they made 
2 very confiderable contribution for his relief. 
So active was the mind of our hero, that he was 
never more happy than when engaged in ſome ad- 
venture or other; therefore, when he had no op- 
ſtratagem in exe - 
cution, he would amuſe himſelf with thoſe which 
did not require. ſo great à ſhare of art and inge- 
nuity. Whenever he heard of any melancholy acc 
dent by fire, he immediately repared to the place 
where it happened, and there remarking very ac- 
curately the ſpot, enquired into the cauſe of it, and 
getting an exact information of the trades, charac+ 
ters, families, and circumftances of the unhappy 
ſufferers, he immediately aſſumed the perſon and 
name of one of them; and burning ſome part of 
his- coat and hat, as an ocular demonſtration of his 
narrow eſcape, he made the beſt of his —4 to pla- 
ces at ſome diftance, and there paſſed for one who. 
bad been burnt out; and to give the greater credit; 
ſhewed' x paper figned with the names of feveral 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood of the place where 
the fire happened, recommending him as an honeſt 
unhappy ſufferer, by which he got confiderable 
ſums. Under this character, he had once the bold 
neſs fo addreſs Juſtice: Hall of Exmouth in Devon, 
the terror and profefied enemy of every order of 
the gypſies ; however our hero ſo arifully mana- 
ged, n through a ſtrict examination] 
that he at laſt convinced his worſhip that he was an 
honeft miller, whole houſe, mill, and whole ſub- 


Nance had been conſumed by fire, occaſioned by 
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cordingly relieved as ſuch by the juſtice. Coming 
one day to Squire Portman's, at Brinſon, near 
Blandford, in the character of a rat-catcher, with a 
hairy cap upon his head, a buff girdle about his 
waiſt, and a tame rat in a little box by his fide, he 
boldly matched up to the houſe in this diſguiſe, 
though his perſon was well known by the family, 
and meeting in the court wich Mr Portman, the 
Rev Mr Bryant, and ſeveral other gentlemen whom 
he well knew, but did not ſuſpec be Grouto te 
known by them, he accoſted them as a rat-catcher, 
aſking if their honours had any rats to kill? Do 
ou underſland your buſineſs well? replies Mr 
ortman. Yes, and pleaſe your. honour, I have 
followed it many years, and have been employed 
in his Majeſty's yards and ſhips. Well, go in and 
get ſomething to eat, and dinner we will 
ur hero was again accordingly placed at the. 
ſecond table to dinner, and very handſomely enter- 
tained ; after which he was calied into a great par- 
lour, among a large company of gentlemen and 
ladies. Well, honeſt rat-catcher, ſays Mr P:rtman, 
can you lay any ſchemes to kill the rats without 
hurting my dogs? Yes, replied Mr Carew, | hall 
lay it where even the cats can't climb to rea it. 
And what countryman are you ? A Devc:uhire 
man, pleaſe your honour. What's your na ie? 
Our hero now perceiving, by ſome ſmilcs and while 
pering of the gentlemen, that he was known, : <»li- 
ed very compoſedly, B. a, mn, p. f, y, l, d. e M. o. o. r, e 
C, a, r, e, w. This occaſioned a good deal of mirth: 


and Mr Carew aſking, What ſcabby ſheep bad in- 


fected the whole flock? was told, Parſon Bryant 


was the man who had diſcovered him, none of the 
D other 
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which, turning to 
If he had forgot good Kin A rakes? Mr 
Pleydell, of St Andrews, ilbourn, expreſſed a 
the famous Mr Bampfylde 
„ he had _ 
you have, replies me 
a fuit of clothes. EIS i 
at this, and defired to-know when — 2 Mr 
Carew aſked him, If he did not remember 
wretch met him one day at his ſtable door, 
old ſtocking round: his head + ye pg 
ale, 4 mantle on his bas gas 
NO on his-back, nor ſtockings to his legs, 
ſcarce any ſhoes on his feet ; and that he afked 
hing he was mad ? to which he replied, No ; but 
TI unfortunate man, caſt away on the coaſt, 
ken up, with erde others, by a Frenchman, 
the reſt of the crew, — Haring fied 
drowned; and that Mr Pleydell, havi 
what countryman he was, gave him a guinea 
a ſuit of clothes. Mr Pleydell ſaid, he well remem- 
bered ſuch a poor Well, replied our hero, 
„„ 
before you: at which all the com 
very heartily. Well, ſays Mr Pleyde a,. will lay a 
gui ea | ſhall D 
you will: the ſame of Handford. - 
Some of the company aſſerting 8 
this, they deſired our hero to try his ingenuity upon 
3 , to convince them 


This being agreed upon, * having 2 2 
handſome contribution of this compa 


his leave; but 2 Sies im vim on, 
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y, and 
ſuch a 


what ſtratagem was moſt likely to ſucceed : 
one, which he-thought 
'his purpoſe. | 


as ſmooth as his art could do, 

and a woman's gown and- other female accoutre- 
ments of the largeſt  fize were provided for him: 
having jumped into his petticoats, pinned a large 
dowde under his chin, and put a high crowned hat 
on his head, he made a figure ſo comical, that even 
Hogarth's humour can parallel: yet our 
hero bethought himſelf of ſomeihing elſe, to render 
his diſguiſe more. impenetrable ; he therefore bor- 
rowed a little hump-back*d child of a tinker, and 
two more of ſome. others of his community. 
There remained now only im what fituation to 


place the children, and it was quickly refolved to + 


tie two to his. back, and to take the other in his 
arms . | 
hung with helpleſs 


Thus accoutred,. and thus 
infants, he marched forwards for Mr Pleydell's: 
coming up to the door, he put his hand behind 
him, and pinches one of the children, which fer it 
a roaring, this gave the a:arm to the dogs, ſo that 
between their barking, and the child's crying, the 
whole family was ſufficiently diſturbed: out comes 
the maid, crying, Carry away the children, old 
woman, they difturb the ladies. God bleſs their 
ladyſhips, I am the poor unfortunate grandmother 
of theſe poor helpleſs 3 whoſe dear 2 
1 an 


* 
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and all had was burnt at the dreadful fire at 
Kirton, and hope the good ladies, for God's fake, 
will beſtow ſomething on the poor famiſhing, ſtar. 
ving infants: this moving ſtory was accompanied 
with tears: upon which, in goes the maid to ac- 
quaint the ladies of this melancholy tale, while the 
good grandmother kept Kare tp one or other of 
the — that they might play their parts to 
ter .perteQtion : the maid ſoon returned with 
{-a-crown from the ladies, and ſome good broth, 
with which he went into the court-yard-to eat, 
(underſtanding the gentlemen were not in the 
houſe) and got one of the under ſervants, whom 
he met, to give ſome to the children on his back. 
He had not long been there, before the gentlemen 
all came in together, who accoſted him with, 
Woes did ons. from, old woman ? From 
rton, your honours, where the un 
N NN 
r they had conſumed. 
rr „(ho is 
well known by the name of Worthy Sir, and was 
particularly acquainted with Mr Carew) there has 
been more collected for Eirton than ever 
D was worth; however, he gave this good 
gravudmother a ſhilling, the other gentlemen 
al. relieved her, commilerating her age, and-. 
her burden of ſo many helpleſs infants, not one of 
them diſcovering our heto in the old woman, who 
redeived their alms very thankfully, and pretended 
to go away; but the gentlemen were not got into 
the houſe before their cars were falgted with a tan- 
tives, tantivee, and — to 1 dogs, upon which 
taey turned about, ſuppo 16e ſome brother 
ſpoĩt. man, but keing — orthy Sir * | 
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the old woman they had relieved was N | 
ſervant therefore was diſpatched to bring her 
and ſhe was brought into the paridur among the 
— where being examined, he confeſſed 
imſelf to be the famous Mr Bampfylde Moore 
Carew, which made the gentlemen very merry, 
and t were” now 1 empldyed in unſcruing the 
chi from his back, and obſerving the features 
and dreſs of this grandmother, which afforded 
them ſufficient entertainment; they afterwards 
rewarded our” hero for the mirth he procured 
In the fame manner he raiſed a contribution off 
Mr Jones of Aſhton, near Briſtol, twice in one day, 
who had maintained with a gentleman: of his ac- 
quaintance, that he could not be ſo deceived. In 
the morning, with a ſooty face, leather apron, a 
countenance, and a woolten-cap; he was 
generouſly relieved as an unfortunate : zck{mith, | 
whoſe all had been conſumed by fire: in the after- 
noon he exchanged his legs for crutches; his coun. 
tenance was now pale and fickly, his geſtures very 
expreflive of pain, his complaints lamentable, - 
unfortunate tinner, diſabled from maintaining 
imſelf, a wife. and ſeven children, by the damps 
war Pwr he had ſuffered-in the mines ; and fo - 
well did he paint · his diſtreſs, that the diſabled tin- 
ner was now as lly relieved, as the unfortu- 
nate blackſmith had _ in the morning. 
now near the city of Bath, where he had 
not long before made ſo great a with his 
ne w- married bride, be v as reſolved to 3 it in a 
very different ſhape and character; he therefore - 
ties up unc of his legs behind him, and ſupplies its 


with a wooden one, and putting on a falſe-- 
* 23 dead, 


- 
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beard, aſſumes the character of a; poor old cripple. 


In this diſguiſe he had an opportunity of eritertain-' 
ing himſelt with the different ions hemet with 
from every order of men now, what he had 


done before in his fine clothes: the rich, ho be- 
fore ſaluted. him with their hats and comphiments, 
now ſpurned him out of their way; the gameſters 
overlooked him, thinking he was no fiſh for their 
net; the chairmen, inſtead of pleaſe your horiour, 
d———&d him; and the , who attentively 
marked his nod before, now denied him a glaſs of 
water; many of the clergy, thoſe diſciples of hu 
mility, looked upon him with a ſupercilious brow ; 
the ladies too, who had before ſtrove who ſhould 
be his partner at the balls, could not now bear the 
fight of ſo ſhoeking a creature: thus deſpiſed is po- 
verty and rags, though ſometimes the veil of real 
merit; and thus careſſed and flattered is finery, 
though perhaps a covering for ſhame, poverty of 
ſoul, and abandoned profligaey. One character a= - 
lone vouchſafed to look upon this contemptible 
object; ihe good man looked upon him with an 
eye melting into ;enderneſs and ſoft compaſſion, 
* while at the ſame time the hand was ftretched out 
to relieve him, ſhewed the heart falt all the | 
which it fuppoſed him to feel. But noteithffand- 
ing this almoſt general contempt, he railed very 
conſiderable contributions ; for as ſome toſſed him 
money out of pride, others to get rid of his impor- 
tunity, and a few, as above, out of a good heart, 
3 | 7 | 
It is almoſt ũ to inform the reader, 
that theſe ſucceſsful ſtratage ms gamed him high 
applauſe and honour in the company W 
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he ſoon became the favourite of their king, (who 
was very old and decrepid) and had always ſome 
honourable. mark of diſtinction affigned him at 
their public hes. Theſe honours and applauſe 
were ſo many frefh' fpurs to his ingerivity and in- 
duſtry ; ſo certain it is, that here ver thoſe q ali- 
ties are honoured and publicly rewarded, though 
but by an oaken garland, there induſtry will out- 
work itſelf, and-ingenuity will exceed the common 
bounds of art. Our hero, therefore, was continu- 
ally planning new ſlratagems, and ſoon executed 
a very bold one on his grace the Duke of Bolton; 
coming to his ſeat near Baſingſtoke, in Hampfhire, 
he dreffed himſelf in a failor's ragged habit, and 
knocking at the gate, defired of the porter, with a | 

and aſſured countenance, - admittance ta. © 

the Duke, or at leaſt that the porter would give his 
Grace a paper which he held in his hand; but as 
he did not apply in a proper manner to this great 
officer, (who wethink may not improperly led 
the turnkey of the gate) as be did not ſhew him 
that paſſport which can open every gate, 'paſs by 
the ſurlieſt porter, and get admittance” even to 
kings, neither himſelf nor paper could gain any en- 
trance; however, he was not diſheartened with 
this, but waiting near the gate for ſome time, he 
at laſt ſaw a ſervant come out, whom he follow. 
ed, and telling him that he was a very unfortunate- 
man, deſired he would be fo kind as introduce 
him where he might ſpeak to his Grace: as this 
ſervant had no intereſt in ing up his maſter, 
— that belonged to the porter only) he very Tea—- 

y complied with his requeſt, as ſoon as th r. 


u 


word we do not mean a worthleſs flatteret ut dn 
real merit deſerved the approbation of his king. 
ter 


7 
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ter was off his ſtand: which he acc did; 
introducing him into a ha here the Duke was 
to paſs through ſoon-; he ha been there 
before the Duke came in. which he clapped 
his knee to the pround. and very graciouſly" offer- 
ed a paper to his hand for acceptance, which was 
a petition, ſetting forth, that the unfortunate peti- 
_ tioner, Bampfylde.\!1ocre Carew was fupercargo of 
a large veſſel that was eaſt away coming from 
Sweden, in which were his whole effects. and none 
of which he had been able to fave. The Duke 
ſeeing the name of Bampfylde-Moor Carew, and 
knowing thoſe names to belong to families of the: 
greateſt worth and note in the weft of England, 
enquired of what family he was, and how he came 
intitled to thoſe honourable names? he replied, . 
they were thoſe of his godfathers, the honourable: 
Hugh Bampfylde, and the bonourable Major 
Moore. The Duke then aſked him ſeveral que 
tions about his friends and relations, all which he 
anſwered very fully; and the Duke expreſſing ſome: 
ſurpriſe that he ſhould apply for relief in his mis 


fortunes to any but his own family, who were ſo 


well able tor aſſiſt him, he replied, he had diſobliged 
them by fome follies in his youth, and had not 
ſeen them for fome years, hut was now returning ” 
to them. Many more queſtions did the Duke, 
and a lady v — roy aſk. him; all which» 
he anſwered to their ſatisfaftion; . - 
As this was not a great while after bis becoming 
a member of the community of the the 
Bouke had never heard that any of the noble fami- 
ly of the Carews was become one of thoſe people; 
and was very glad to have it in his power to oblige - 
any of that family ; *** 


. 
* 
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reſpect, and called a ſervant to conduct him into an 
inner room, where the Duke's barber waited on 
him to ſhave him, and preſently after came in a 
footman, who brought in a good ſuit of trimmed 
clothes, a find. Holland ſhirt, and all other parts of 
dreſs ſuitable to theſe. As ſoon as he had finiſhed 
dreſſing, he was introduced to the Duke again, 
who complimented him on his genteel appearance, 
and not — reaſon, as feve did more honour 
to dreſs, he was defired to fit down by the Duke, 
with whom were many other perſons of quality, 
who were all greatly with his perſon and be. 
haviour, and very much condoled his misfortunes ; 
ſo that a colled ion was ſoon made for him, to the 
amount of ten guineas. . The Duke being engag- 
ed to go out in the afternoon, defired him to ſtay 
there that night, and gave orders that he ſhould be 

entertained, leaving his gentleman to 
keep him company; but Mr Carew, pre not 
liking his company ſo well as the Duke's, took 
an opportunity, ſoon after the Duke was gone, to 
ſet out unobſerved towards B where he 
immediately went to a houſe which be knew was 
frequented by ſome of his community : the maſter 
of the houſe, who ſaw him enteri door, cried 
out, Here's bis Grace the Duke of Bolton coming 
in: upon which there was no ſmall hurry amongſt 
the company; as ſoon as he entered, he ordered 
the liquor to flew very. plentifully athis private coſt; 
his brethten diſcovering who it was, were greatly 
amazed at the appearance he made, ſo different 
from the uſual cuſtom of their order: but when he 
informed them of the bold ſtratagem he had exe— 
euted, the whole place reſounded with applauſe, 
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and every one worthp 
of ſucceeding their 

„ cur hero's thoughts making 

greater advantage of this did not 

long with bis brethren, rqput— 


fy inn, where he lodged, 


next 

morning for Sali 3 here his pe- 
. tition to the mayor, gentlemen 
of great note and fortune, - (a nene bur 
ſuch who were ſo) and acq —— with the 
favours he had received from his C race the Duke 
of Bolton; the gentlemen having ſuch occular de- 
monſtration of the Duke's liberality, treated him 
222 ee e. 0 relieved 
him very generouſly, not preſuming to 28 
fnall aloe to one whem the Duke of Bolton had- 
thought ſo worthy of his notice. In the ſame 
manner, and with the ſame ſucceſs, he viſited Lord 
other 


Arundel, Sir Edward Bouverie, and 
19 1 


1 


country, be vik 
timate acquaintance in ED and was 
by them, nct one of them eee tis u 

tunate ſupercargo to be Mr Bampfylde Moore 
rew. Being one near the ſeat of his 
Sir William Courtney, he was reſolved to pay 
three viſits that day: he goes therefore to a 
frequented by his order, and there pulls off his 
clothes, and puts on a parcel of rags ; in this 
he moves towards Sir William's : there, with a 
piteous moan, a diſmal] countenance, and deplor- 
able tale, he got half acrown off that gentleman, as 
a man who had met with misfortunes at ſea ; 
noon he put on 2 leather apron, a coat which 8 


it 
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his houſe, and all he had; in the aſternoon he goes 
again in his trimmed and defiring admit- 
tance to Sir William; with a modeſt grace and ſub. 
mithve eloquence he repeats his misfortunes as the 
ſupercargo of a veſſel! which had been caſt away, 
and his whole effects loſt, at the ſame time men- 
tioning the kindneſs he had received from his Grace 
the Duke of Bolton, Sir William ſeeing his gen- 


teel and behaviour, treated him wich 


appearance N 
that reſpect which the truly great — 4. 


to thoſe who ſupplicate their aſſiſtance, 
rouſly relieved him, preſenting hi 
at his here 
— — number of the nei 
men and clergy at dinner with Sir 
one of whom diſcovered who this f 
except the Rev. Mr Richards, who 
make it known till he was gone; which 
William diſpatched a ſervant after him, to 
him to come back ; when he entered 
again, Sir William and the reſt of the 
were very merry with him, and he was deſired 
fit down and give them an account by what ſtrata- 
gem he h-d got all his finery, and what fucceſs he 
had with it, which he did ; after which he aſked 
Sir William, if he had not beſtowed half-a-crown 
that morning on a beggar, and at noon relieved a 
poor unfortunate ſhoemaker ; I remember, replied 
Sir William, that I beſtowed luch an alms on a 
ragged wretch was no other than the ſupercarge 
now before you. Sir William ſcarcely — 
; 3, 
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this, Mr Carew withdrew, and putting on the 
ſame rags, came again with the fame piteous 
diſmal countenance, and deplorable tale, as he had 
done in the morning, which fully convinced Sir 
William that he was the ſame man, and occaſioned 
no little diverfion in the company : he was intro- 
duced again, and feated among them in his rags ; 
Sir Wilham being one of the tew who pay a great- 
er regard to the man than the drefs, can diſcern and 
merit under rags, and defpiſe poverty of 

foul and worthlefſneſs under embroidery : but not- 
withſtanding the ſucceſs of this ſtratagem, our hero 
has always looked upon it as one of the moſt 
unfortunafe in his whole life, for after he had been 
at Sir William's, as above-mentioned, coming to 
Stoke Gabriel, near Totneſs, on a Sunday, and 
having done that which diſcovered the 
ok Noah, he went to the Rev Mr Oſburn, the mi- 
niſter of the pariſh, and requeſted the thankſgiving 


of the church for the wonderful preſervation of him- 


ſelf and ſhip's crew in the imminent danger of a vio» 
lenttempeſtof thunder and lightning, whichdeftroy- 
ed the vefſel they were aboard of; though Mr Of- 
burn knew him very well, yet he had no fuſpiconef 
its being him indiiguiſe, therefore readily granted his 
requeſt; and not only ſo, but recommending him to 


his pariſhioners, ahandſomecollect ion was made for: 


him by the congregation, which he had 
enough to diſtribute amongſt the poor of the pariſh, 
reſerving but a very imall part to himſelf; though 
this was bringing good out of evil, yet he ſtill 
ſpeaks of it (after above thitty years elapſe fince the 
commiſſion) with the greateſt regret and com- 
punction of mind; for he is ſenſible, that though he 
can deceive man, he cannot deceive God, whole 

eyes 


/ 
* 
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4 penetrate into every place, end marks all our | 
=Sions and who iz» ding too awful to be jd 


" Tr was about this time the good old King of the 
Mendicants *, named Clauſe Patch, wei-known 
in the city of London, and moſt parts of England, 
finiſhed a life of true glory, being ſpent in promo- 
tag the velittc of ks people. A little before his 
death, finding the of nature increaſe every 
day, and his final diflolytion approach, he called 
together ail his children, to the number of eigh- 
teen, and ſummoned as mary of his ſubjets as 
were within any convenient diſtance, being willing 
that the laſt ſpark of his life ſhould go out in the 
ſervice of his people; this ſummons was obeyed 
with heavy bearts by his loving ſubjeQts, and at 


*"The ven-rable od King wie brought io u bigh 
chair, and placed in ths midſt of them, his chi- 
dren ſtanding next to him, and is ſubjefts behind 
chem. — Reader, if thou haſt evet ſeen that fa- 
mous pi ure of Seneca 7, bleeding to death in the 
bath, with his friends and diſciples round 
him, then mayeſt thou form ſome idea of this aſ - 
fmbly : ſuch was the lively grief, ſuch the pro- 
found veneratien, ſuch the ſolemn 23 that 
appeared in every countenanee; but we can give 
thee no adequate idea of the inward joy which the 
good old King felt at ſeeing fuch unteigned marks 


* Under this title comprehend the community of 
Dr teen 


aner in the of the Exal of Exeter, at his ſeat 
. peſſlion . ] - 


- 
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ol. love in his ſubje&s, which he confiderdd as ſo 
many teſtimonies of his own. virtues ; for certain 
it is that hen king are tathers of their people, 
their ſubjects will have for them more than the 
« filial love or veneration of ſons. The mind bf 
man cannot conceive any thing fo auguſt, and the 
of God can only equal a king beloved 
bo his ſubjeQts ; could oy but taſte this | 


at their mounting the throne, inſtead of 
A.drinking of the intoxicating cup of power, we 
ſhould ſee them-confidering their ſubjecis as chil 
. dren, and themſelves the fathers to nouriſh; in- 
1 and provide for them, as a flock, and them- 
toes the — to bring them to nt 
tures, refreſhing ſtreams, and ſecure ca? 1 
' ſome time the Kingof the Mendicants fat contem- 
plating theſe emotions of his ſubjecta. * 
ing forwards, thus addreſſod them: | 
Children and friends, or rather 
all my children, - as I-Tegard | 
nal love. | have taken you fi employ. 
ments, that 1 may all eat and drink with me be- 
fore I die. m not courtier enough yet, howe- 
P on: Ht eb one 
friends; but before you depart, the book ſhall be 
examined, and every one of you ſhall receive 
my privy, purie the ſame ſum, that you 
your bulipeſs ah1s day of the laſt weck: 
this honeſt act of y dilpleaſe my h 
is the laſt waſle-I- ſhall make of theirs 7 
reſt of what | die poſſeſſed of is theirs of right, 
my counſel, though directed to them only, 
dea publie good to all. The good ſucceſs, 
dear Thüldren, with which it bas pleaſed 
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power of one hundred pound 
of 2 4 
uſe, as it 8 every one of 
gain'as much..as whole, if your own - 
t means ! © 


as of the human breaft are vanity and pity; 
theſe have great power in mens actions, but 
the firſt the greater far, and he who can atrast 
© Es cy xt largeft - 
There waza time menue for doing this were - 
: but on, af D 


for my own guide, and uſe them with as much 
ſucceſs as I have done. 

Be not leſs friends becauſe you are brothers, or 
of rhe ſame profeſſion; the lawyers herd together, 
in their inns ; the doors in their college; the 
mercers on Ludyate- hill; and the old-ctothes-men. 
in Monmouth ftreet ; what one 1 
theſe, another hs; and among you the ben | 
him who is not moved by one lamentabie- object, 
will be ſo by another; and that charity 
which was half-awakened by: the belt, .will relieve - 
a ſectin or a third. Remember this, and always 


——— — ſkilled in ſeenes 
q. | 


F 
ſperity has made them vain and inſenſible 
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tale moves not one heart, ſurpriſe the 
„ os raſſer by of the firſt, wiuſt be 


made re feels no part of the 
diflreſs that twenty 


different tales have heaped to- 


g*ther ; and be affured, that where it is touched 


with a kindred misfortune, it will beſtow. 


Remember, that where one gives out of pity to 


| you, fir give out of kindneſs to themſelves, to rid 
them 


troubleſome application ; and for 


2 N paſſion, five hundred | 
out of oftentation 
ble props ooik who ore .va molt bu, anda re 


* ig i nneed in your 
that e 
to. malk, and not to converſe in: keep 
Eng oh, dad whenever you ſee two 


A be you amongſt them, 


and let them not hear the ſound of their own voi- 
ces, till they bave bought off the noiſe of yours. 


When ſelf love is thus ſatisfied, remember ſocial 
virtue is the next duty, Gin he in next friend 


relief by the 
about the noble pro- N 


what they can never feel. 


caunot 
in the ftreer art to be tolerated on 


Tube 


different conditions, and at different prices; if 


are tradeſmen, their converſation will ſoom end. 
may be well paid for by a halfpenny : if an 
inferior clings to the ſkirt of a ſuperior, he will 
give two- pence, rather than be pull'd off; and 
when you are happy enough to meet a lover and. 
7 


«© © 4 
"I 
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when you hunt f CS ek — 
be played. . TEETH OE 
be ſure to dave ſome ſtreet near your bome, here 
r chief reſidence is; and all your idle time is 
t. Here learn the hiftory of every family, and 
whatever has been the lateſt calamity, of that, pro- 
vide a brother or a ſiſter that may pretend the 
fame. If the maſter of one houſe has loft a ſon, 
let your eldeſt brother attack his compaſſion om 
that tender ſide, and tell him that he bas loſt the 
ſweeteſt, hopefuleſt, and dutifuleſt child, that was 
his only comfort! What would the anſwer be 
but, Aye, peor fellow, I know how to pity ther 
it that; K Wot hay > 14, ng 
fly out of his pocket as the firſt tear from his 
Is the maſter of a fecond houſe ſick, 'way- 
his wife from morning e ys ro: yaa if 
will pray morning, noon, and night for his reeo— 
very. If he dies, grief is the reigning paffion for 
the firſt ight, let him have been what he 
would; leads naturally to compaſſion, ſo let 
yoor GAS bade, pillow under her coars, and lt 
ſhe is a poor diſconſolate widow, leſt with ſe- 
ven ſmall children, and that ſhe loſt the Beſt hoſ-. 


yy, the world; and you m ſhare confider= - 


gains. 
Whatever fans to want, give it them 
Keel, in your addreſs to: them; call the beau 
ntleman, bleſs even his coat or perriwig, 
and & him ihey are happy ladies where he's g- 
ing. If you meet with a ſchool boy captain, ſuch as 
our ſtreets are full of, call him „ 


E3 
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if the miſer can be any to · ſtrip himſelf ß 
a farthing, it will 2 of charitable Sir 
Some people ſhew you in their looks the whole 
thoughts of their heart, and give you a fine notice 
how to ſucceed with them: if you meet a ſorrow - 
ful countenance with- red coat, be fure the wear. 
er is a diſbanded officer: let a female always attack 
him, and tell him ſhe's the widow of a poor marine, 


OTE 


$a vour fiſter that is at hand to complain to her of a 
dad bufband, that gets drunk, and beats her ; that. 


runs to whores, and has ſpent all her ſubſtance ; 
there are but two things that can make a handſome 
woman melancholy, the having a bad huſband, or 
the having no huſband at all; if the firſt of theſe is 
the caſe, one of the former crimes will touch her 
to the quick, and looſen the ſtrings of her purſe 
it the other, let a ſecond diftreſſed: object tell her 
ſhe was to have been married well, but that her 
lover died a week before; one way or other the 
tender heart of the female will be melted, and tha 
reward will be handſome. nf ad | 


noſe, ſend ſomebody to ſhew 

, a ſcalded head, or a rupture. If you 
are happy enough ta fall in with a tender huſband 
leading his big wife to church, ſend ſome compa= 


0 


R , (( c 
* 
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nions that, have but one arm, or two.thumbs, or 
tell her of ſome monſtrous child you have brought; 
r A L 

ore. 


tly it is but following, getting | 
= oo. r talking louder, and you may depend: 
upon. 
A que Many more 


him ſearching his pocket to better purpoſe 
there are | have 


= 


chil. 
eighteen 


ou 
imbs and broken ſpirits have been worn out in 
providing for your welfare; and often have theſe 
now dim watched — have with 
a father's care for your ſafety. I call you all to 
witneſs, that I have kept an impartial regiſter of 
r actions, and no merit has: paſt once. I 
ave with a moſt exact hand divided to mart 
his due portion of our common 3 have 
had no worthleſs favourite, nor uſeleſs officers, to 
eat the honey of your labour. And for all theſe 1 
have had my reward, in ſeeing the þ ineſs, and 
having . all my ſubjects. I 
fore in e 
only that I give you my advice, which is, 
in chufing my ſucceſſor, you pay no rarti l regard 
te my family, but let him only who Þ the mot 
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chair, expired without a ſigh” 
— F 
more gr appeared among 
his ff run yes” ſubjects. Nothing was heard bur 
fighs and exclamations of their loſs. When the 
firſt tranſports of their grief were over, they ſent 
the ſorrowful news to all the houſes that were fre- 
vented by their community in every part of the 
Lingdom : at the fame time ſummoning them to - 


repair to the ci of London on a certain day, in 

order to the el 1 of a new king, 
Before the day appointed for the election, a vaſt 

concourſe of ts flocked from all parts of 


the kingdom to the city of London; for every 
member of the community has a right to vote in 
the choice of their king. as they think it inconfiſt- 
ent witf that of natural liberty, which — * * 0 
is born heir to, to deny any one FP ajbis 

making his own choice in a matter of 1 
TT reader, as thou 0 wilt bs 


apt to ou haſt ſeen, thou als 
na Pats. - Adele bene of r to 
ſee the ee eringing. mean on 
and baſely bribing ors} . themiel 


of ſenſe and — = ſelling more than Elau 
did for a meſs of poitage ; for what is birth-right 
what is ipheritance, when put in the ſcales: again 
that choiceſt of bleſſings, public liberty? Oliberty, 
thou enlivener of life, thou N folace of (oils, thou pa- 
tiron of arts, thou encourager of induftry, thou 
ſpring of opulence, thou iomething more han life, 

6nd the reach of fancy to ctcribe, all 12: It 
is thou that beameſt the ſun-ſhine' in the Ha its 

** it is thou that ſweeteneſt the toll of the - 


bouring 


— 


country | alas ! my 


4 © A r r . „ 16. A 
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bouring mechanic; thou doſt inſpire 


how changed the ſcene ! how taſteleſs ! how irk- 
ſome labour! how languid induſtry ! Where are 
gaudy tulip, the ſweet ſcent. 


is my 


weak, whilſt op 
down the unwilling neck to 


country | 

Faang tal oa Waptr ay b | 

ts, thy palaces, thy publc ; ies 

uked in thee : her voice, the jc 

neſs, was heard th t 

than a mother's love ſhe held forth 
ſhield to proteQt 


28 ſupported by 
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and no diſturber of the public quiet. 
O thou whom my foul loveth, wherefore do I now 
ſeek thy in vain ?. Wherefore doſt thou fit 
2 and hideſt tiry face all the day long? 
Canft thou afle the rea of.my grief 7 See, foe my 
generous and hardy ſons, are become fooliſh, in- 
dolent, effeminate, thoughtleſs ; behold, how with 
their own handsthey have loaded me with ſhackles: 
alas! haft thou not ſeen them take the rod from my 
beloved fiſter, Juſtice, and give it to the ſons of 
blood and rapine ? Yeta little while I mourn over 
Joſt and degenerate ſons, and then with haſty fight - 
fix my habitation in ſome more lime. 
Though the community of the gyphies at other 
umes give themſelves up to mirth and jollity with. 
perhaps too much licence, yet nothing 1s reckoned. 
more A and ſhameful them, than 
to appear intoxicated during the time of an elee- 
tion; and it very rarely that afly of them 
are fo, for they reckon it a choice of ſo much im. 
„that they cannot exert in it too much- 
judgment, prudence, and wiſdom, therefore endea- 
vour to have all their faculties ſtrong, lively, pene- 
trating, and clear at that time. Their method af 
election is different from that of moſt other people, 
though perhaps it is the beſt contrived of any, and 
attended with the feweſt inconveniences. We have 
already obſerved, that none but thoſe who have- 
been long members of the community, are well ac- 
quainted with the inſtitutions of it, and have ſigna. 
lnized themſelves by ſome remarkable act ions, are 
permitted to offer themſelves candidates. Theſe 
are obliged ten days before the election, 10 fit ug 
in ſome place of their public reſort an aceount ot 
thoſe ons, upan the merit of which they found 


— 
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cheir pretenſions of becoming candidates : to vbich 
they maſt add their opinions on liberty, and the 
office and duties of a king; they muſt, during thefe 
ten days, appear every day at the place of election, 
that their — — an opportunity of form- 
ing · ſome judgment the lineaments and prog- 
noſtics of their countenance. 'A few days before 
the election, a little white ball, and as many black 
ones, as with the white one will equal the number 
Wben the day of election is come, as- mamy 
boxes are placed as there are candidates, with the 
name of the particular candidates wrote on the 
box which is appropriated to. him; thefe boxes are 
quite- cloſed, except a little opening at the 
which is every night, during the election, 
up under the keys and ſeals of each of the candi- 
- dates, and of ſ of the moſt venerable-old-men in 
the community; it is in the little opening at the 
top of theſe boxes, that the elettor in the little 
balls we have juſt now — at the fame 
time he puts his white ball-into the box of the can» 
didates whom he chuſes o be his king, he puts a 
' black ball into the boxes of all the other candi- 
dates: and when have all done fo, the bdxes 
are broken open, the balls counted in 

of all the candidates, and as many of. the electors 
us chuſe it, by the old men above mentioned; and 
he who has the greateſt number of white balls is 
always duly choſen. By this means no prekding 
Gfficer has it in his power to make one more than 
two, which ſometimes in the elections a- 
mongſt other communities, who do not uſe this 
form. There are other innumerable. advantages 
- atrending this manner of election, and it is likely 
„ 5 to 


r 
. * Go : ' * K 


. 


* 


erer 
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_ -exhibired to the 


to preſer liberty the longeſt ; for firſt, us 
the candidates. are obliged to fix up publicly an c- 
count of thoſe tions upon the merit of which they 
became cindidates, It deters any but they who are 
themſelves ; and as the 
them gives upon public 


ic regiſter, it ſtands 
| and a check upon, that 
jg Choten, to 


par achange 
td principles ; for though in ſore 
| been known to havs little effect, 
and men have on a ſudden, without any alteration 


in the nature of things, ſhameletsly eſpouſed thoſe 


prineiples and ſentiments which they had vehe- 
mently all their life before oppoſed ; yet in this 


community (where chere is ſo high a ſenſe of ho- 


nour and ſhame kept up) it muſt needs be none of 
the leaſt binding obligations. Secondly, by this 


method of balloting, or giving corre fp a 
ö 


the electorꝰès choice is more free and unbi 

as none bat himſelf can know the candidate he 
gives his white ball to, there can be no influence 
of tear, intereſt, ties of blood, or any other cauſe 
to oblige him to give his vote contrary to his judg- 
ment.; even bribes, if they were known amongſt 
theſe people, would loſe their effect under this me- 
thod of voting; becauſe few candidates would chuſe 
to bribe, when they could have no ſecurity, or 
knowiedge, whether the bribed elector might not 
put a black ball inſtend of a white one into his box. 
Our hero was now one of the candidates, and 
. 
ingenidus ms | exec 
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that he had a conſiderable majority of white 
balls in his box, (though there were ten candidates 
for the fame honour) ; upon which he was decla- 
red duly elected, ind hailed by the whole afſembly 
King of the Mendicants: the pablic regiſter of theit 
actions being immediately committed to his care, 
and done him by all the afſembly ; the 
whole concluded with great feaſting and rejoicing, 
end the electors ſung the following ode : 
& 


L. | 
AST your gabs * and cares away, 
This is Maunder's holiday : 
In the world, look out and ſee 
W He ? 


At the of our king, 
Thus we ever dance and fi 
Where's the nation lives ſo free, 
— f 


Be it peace, or be it war 

„ 4 $ 

Hang all Harmenbecks f, we cry, 
We the Cuffin De 7: 


we ens our eaſe and reſt, 

To the field we are not preis d. 
And when the taxes are increas'd 
We are not a penny © ceſs d. 


Nor will any go to law, 
Wan a Maunder 8 for a firaw, | 


* Hats + Pointin na ewes 
fo © Sen... 14 He 


F All 
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All which happineſs he brags 
Is only owing to his rags. 


Thougb Mr Carew was now privileged by the 
-dignity of his office from going out on any cruize, 
and was provided with every thing neceflary, by the 
joint contributions of rhe community, yet he did 
not give himſelf up to the ſlow poiſon of the mind, 
indolence.; which, though its operations are impex.- 
. ceptible, is more hurtful and fatal than any of the 

quicker. paſſions; for we often ſee great virtues 
break through the clout of other vices, but indo- 
Jence is a flanding corrupted pool, which alwa 
remains in the ſame ſtate, unfit for every 
| Our hero, therefore, notwithſtanding the particu- 
lar privilege of his office, was as active in his ftra. 
| _ - tagems as ever, and ready to encounter any difficul« 
ties which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, of which the 
following is an inſtance. Happening to be in the 
riſh of leet, near Portland Race, in Dorſetſhire, 

'He heard, in the evening, of a ſhip in imminent 
danger of being caſt away, ſhe having been driven 
on ſome fhoals. Early in the morning, before it 

- was well light, he pulls off his clothes, which he 

fung into a deep pit, and then unſeen by any one, 

ſwims to the veſſel, which now aſunder; he 

found only one of the crew alive, who was. hang 
+ ing by his hands on the fide of the veſſel, the reſt 
1 being c her waſhed overbeard, or drowned in at- 
| teg-pting to ſwim to ſhore. Never was there 2 
| more piteou - object than this poor wretch-hang- 
$ ing, hetween life and death: Mr Carew immed- 
4 _ offered him: Hs aſſiſtance to get him to 
- At the fame tine enquiring the name of the 


and herentaſter, what cargo on board, whence the 
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came, and whither bound? The poor wretch re- 
plied, ſnne belonged to Briſtol, Captain Griffin ma- 
ſter, came from Hamburgh, and bound to Briftot 
with Hamburgh goods, and had ſeven men and 2 


boy on board; at the ſame time our hero was preſ- 


ſing him to let go his hold, and commit himſelf to 


his care, and he would endeavour to ſwim wit 
him to ſhore ; but when the danger is ſo imminent, 
and death ftands before our eyes, it is no eaſy mat. 
ter to be perſuaded to quit the weakeſt ſtay; thus 
the 


quit his hold of the veſſel, that a 


large fea broke 


upon the wreck, and overwhelmed him in the 


great deep. Mr Carew was in no little danger, but 
ng an excellent ſwimmer, he with great difhcul. 


throwing him with great violence on the beach, 
whereby one of his arms was wounded. By this 
time a great number of ſpectators were gathered on 


the ſtrand, wh rejoiced to fee Mr Carew come to 


ſhore alive, ſu him to be one of the poor 


wretches belonging to the ſhip : naked, ſpent with 


fatigue, and wounded, he raiſed a feeling pity in 


all the fpeRators ; for ſo y is this tender paſ- 


fion connected with our frame by the beneficent. 


Author of nature, to promote the aſſiſtance of each 
other, that no ſooner doth ee deplorable 


object, but the heart feels it, as quickly forces 
the hand to relieve it: ſo that thoſe the | 
of (for we think that the greateſt oppoſite 


to pity) rendered unfeeling of another's woes, 


are ſaid to have no heart, or hearts of ſtone; as 


we naturally conclude no one 
ſoft and God-like paſſion, pity 


poor wretch heſitated ſo long before he would 


ty got to ſhore, though not without hurt, the ſea 


1 
1 
1 


_ _ — — —_— . — 
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without a heart, or one in whom the continual] 
droppings of ſelf-love or avarice have quite chan» 
ged the nature of it; whith by the ſkilful a- 
natomiſts, is allowed, in its natural ſtate, to be 
fleſhy, loft, and tender; but has been found, with- 
out exception, upon inſpection into the bodies of 
ſeveral money lovers, to be nothing but a callous 
ſony ſubſtance, from which the chymiſts, by the 
moſt intenſe fires, have been able to extract no- 
ry dark but a caput 2 — or an earthy, dry, uſe- 

8 

— — the ſpectators of Mr Carew, was the 
2 of Mad. Mohun, in the pariſh of Fleet, 
who (with great pleaſure do we mention it} had a 
heart made of the fofteſt ſubſtance ; for ſhe imme- 
diately, agreeable to the beneficent precepts of the 
goſpel, pulled of ber own cloak to give to him who 
1 none; and, like the good Samaritan, giving 
him a handkerchief to bind up his wounds, bid him 

tollow her, and led him to her miftreſs's houſe, 


Vin . — 
we our work would laſt to future we 
_ would immortalize this good woman. Her mi- 
ſtreſs was ſo affected with her relation, that ſhe im- 
mediately ordered a bed to be warmed very bot for 
the poor wretch to be put into, and taken great 
care of, which was accordingly ſoon done, and Mr 
4 lay very quiet for three or four hours; then 
waking. he cerned to be ae 
mind; his talk was incoherent, his groans mo 
and he od from ens fide of te bed to the other, | 
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but ſeemed to find eaſe in none; the good people 
ſeeing him ſo uneaſy in bed, brought him a good 
ſuit of clothes, and he got up: being told the bo- 
dies of ſome of his ſhipmates were flung up by the 
ſea on ſhore, he ſeemed greatly affected, and the 
tears from his eyes. Having received from 
Juſtice Farwell (who ha fo be there ill of 
the gout) a guinea and a paſs for Briſtol, and con- 
fiderable contributions from a great number of peo- 
ple who flocked to ſee him, to the amount of nine 


, or ten pounds, he expreſſed an inclination of ma- 


king the beſt of his way to Briſtol ; and the 
Juſtice Farwell lent him his own horſe to ride as 
far as Dorcheſter, and the parſon of the pariſh ſent 
his man to ſhew him the way. - * _— 
— n — 
ing throu orcheſter, as ap | 
| but four or five days before in the charactet 
of a broken miller, and had thereby raiſed a contri- 
bution of the mayor and corporation of that place; 
but as it lay in the direct road to Briftol, and he 
was attended by a guide, he could not poſſibly avoid - 
it. As ſoon as they came there, his guide prefent- 
ed the paſs in behalf of Mr Carew to the A 
who thereupon ordered the town bell to be rung, 
and aſſembled the heads of the corporation. Tho? 
he had been ſo lately with them, yet, being now in 
a quite different drefs, and his paſs (which 
knew to be figned by Juftice Farwell) and the 
guide teſtifying that he was an unfortunate ſhip- - 
wrecked ſeaman, eſcaped from the moſt imminent 
danger, they had no notion of his being the bro 
ken miller who had been with them a few days be- 
fore ; they therefore treated him with great 
tuty, and relicyed Ma nl generouſſy. * 
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this the guide took his leave of him, with a great 
many good wiſhes for his fafe arrival at Briſtol ; 
but Mr Carew, inſtead of purſuing his way thither, 
ſteered his courſe towards Devonſhire. and raiſed. 
contributions in the way, as a ſhip-wrecked ſeaman, 
on Col. Brown, of Framton, Squire Trenchard 
and Squire Fulford, of Tolla, Col. Broadrip, Col. 
Mitchel, and Squire Richards, of Long Britty, 
and ſeveral other gentlemen, 

It was not long after this, that being in the city 
of Briſtsl, he put in execution a very bold and in- 

us ſtratagem. Calling to mind one Aaron 

Cock , a trader of confiderable worth and note at 


St John's i in Newfoundland, whom he reſembled | 


both in perſon and ſpeech, was reſolved to be the 
—_—_ OC time ; — 
goes upon t olſey. and other places 

reſort for the merchants of Briftol, nd 2 
deftly acquaints them with his name and misfor- 
tunes: that he was born, and lived all his life at 
St John's in Newfoundland; that he was bound 
for England, in the Nicholas, Captain Newman; 
which veſſel ſpringing a leak, they were obliged to 
| quit her, and were taken up by an Iriſhman, Fa- 
trick Pore, and by him 1 into Waterford, 
from whence he had got paffage, and landed at 
King-Road ; that his buſineſs in England was to 
buy and and to ſee his re- 
lations, who lived in the pariſh of Cockington, near 
Torbay, where his father was born, The'captains 
Elton, 8 Maſters, Thomas, Turner, and 
ſeveral other Newfoundland traders, (many of 
whom perf | knew his pretended father and 
mother) aſked, ee 


| mily, thejr uſual place — 
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if be remembered how the quarrel happened at 
his father's (when he was but a boy) which was 
of ſo unhappy conſequence to Governor Collins ? - 
Mr Carew very readily replied, I hat though he 


ae diſpute happened among 
the men /in the heat of liquor) concerning the vir- 
tue of women, the Governor obſtinately averring 
(being unmarried himſelf) that there was not one 
honeſt woman in all Newfoundland: what think 


ou fays the 'parſon ? Nay, the 
2 — 3 — 
ſwered the Governor rough ereupon the wo- 
men, not able to bear this groſs aſperſion upon 
their honour, — —— 
nor, who could. 
not defend — being 1 — 
nails, ne pos po Tix Aer 
and what was much vate the > we ths 
ing herfe}f moſt injured, cut the hamſtring of bis 
leg with a knife, which rendered him x cripple hs 
whole life after. 

i te ET 


(having got particular information concerning 
them when he was in Newfoundland,) 
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paid again in Newfoundland the next fiſhing fea- 
ſon ; Mr Carew had too high a ſenſe of | 
nour to abuſe their fo far; he 


excuſed himſelf from accepting their offer, by 
ing, he could be furniſhed with as much as 


ſhould have occafion for, by merchant Peram of 
Exeter. They then took him with them to the 
Guildhall, recommending him to the beneyolence - 


of the mayor and corporation, teſtifying he was a 


man of a reputable family in Newfoundland. Here 
a very handſome collection was made for him; and 
the circumſtances of his. misfortunes becoming pu- 


blic, many other gentlemen and ladies gave him 
that aſſiſtance, according to their abilities, which 
is always due to unfortunate Three 
days did the captains maintair. him by their civili- 
ties in Briſtol, ſhewing him all the curiofities and 


then ſet out 


Cockington, (where his rela- 


a letter from one of the Briſtol captains to Captain 


Drake in that place. As ſoon as he came to Bridge 


water, he went directly to the mayor's houſe, and 
knocking at the door, it was to him by ma- 
dam Mayoreſs, to whom he related his misfor=- 
tune; and the good lady pitying him as an unfor- 
tunate ſo far diſtant from his home, gave 
him half a crown, and engaged her daughter, a. 
child, to give him a ſhilling. We cannot paſs. 
_ by this amiable „ without paying her the due 
tribute of praiſe ; tenderneſs and compaſſion 
ought to be the peculiar ornament of every female 
breaſt ; and ĩt were to be wiſhed that every parent 
would betimes (hke the good lady) inſtil into theit 
children a tender ſenſe of humanity, and feeling oi 

ö another's 


ures of the „ to divert his melancholy, 
tions lived) and Bridge water being his road, he had 


Aw mw #icd &a 
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another's woe: they would by this means teach 
them the enjoyment of the moſt God-like and plea- 
nl ron ures, that of relieving the diſtreſſed ; 

would extinguiih that ſel6 ſpirit, 
which is the blot of humanity. The good lady, 
2 DP 
ed him into the room, where her huſband, an 
tleman, was writing : to whom the related 
s misfortunes ;n 2s moving a manace 2s he 
=>; the old laid aſide his ſpecta- 
cles, and aſked him ſeveral then diſpatch- 
ed his ſervant into the town, who "ſoon returned 


171 412 
circum#ances of Mr Cock's mis fortunes; and he 


repeating the ſame now to the Mayor, Captain 
Morris confirmed this relation, told them how he 
had been treated at Briftoh and made him a. pre- 


Mayor hkewiſe made him a prefent, and 
ed him very boſpitably m his houte. gs 
character he viſited Sir Haſwell Tent, and ſeveral 
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moſt favoured, we come now to relate the misfor= 
tunes of our hero, though we know not whither 
we ſhould call them by that name or not, as they 
gave him a large field of action, and greater oppor- 
tunities of exercifing the more manly virtues, cou- 
rage and intrepidity in dangers. 
Going one day to pay a viſit to Mr Robert In- 
cledon, at Barnſtaple in Devon, (in an ill hour, 
which his knowledge could not foreſee) knocking 
at the door ſoftly, it was opened to him by the 
clerk. wita common ſalutations of How do you do, 
Mr Carew ? Where have you been? He readily 


_ replied, that he had been making a viſit to Squire 


* I 


Baffer, and in his return had called to pay his re- 
ſpects to Mr Incledon ; the clerk very civilly aſked 
him to walk in: but no ſocner was he entered 
than the door was ſhut upon him ł y Juſtice Leith- 
bridge, (a very bitter enemy to the whole commu- 
nity of Mendicants) who concealed himſelf behind 
it, and Mr Carew was made a priſoner. So ſud- 
den- are the viciffitudes of life] and misfortunes 
fpring as it were out of the earth. Thus ſudden 
and unexpected fell the mighty Cæſar, the maſter 
of the world; and juſt fo, affrighted Priam looked 
when the ſhade of Hector drew his curtains, and 
told him that his Troy was taken. 
The reader will, undcubtedly, be at a loſs to 
comprehend why he was thus ſeized upon, contrary 
to the laws of hoſpitality ;. it is therefore our buſi- 
nr Sr 
this, in ape of a poor lame cripple, fright 
either the Taftice or ki heck on Hilton bridges but 
which of the two it was, cannot be affirmed with 
any certainty. However, the Juſtice vowed a dire 


4A 


Leithbridge was deaf to all, and even to the entree 


8 —_——_— * . 3 * 
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him in his - fame had no ſooner founded 
with her hundred prattling tongues that our hero 


was in captivity, but the Juſtice's houſe was crowd- 
ed with interceflors for him ; however, Juſtice 


ties of. beauty, ſeveral pretty ladies likewiſe 
advocates for him : 2 was that the Juſtice 
was paſt that age, when love ſhoots his darts with 
moſt ſvcceſs ; or whether his heart was always 
made of that unmalleable ſtuff which is quite un- 
aſſailable by love, or by his couſin-german, -pity ; 
we cannot well determine 
_ Amongſt the reſt who came to ſee him, were 
ſome captains of collier- veſſels, whom the Juſtice 
eſpying, very probably taking ſome diſguſt at their 
countenances, de who they were, and im- 
media . - oo ce pee ue 
before Carew, charged the captains 
with the care of him, though they affirmed their 
veſſels were to fail with the ment Boe x however, 
the Juſtice paying as little to their all 
one, as he lod l to their e for Mfr 
rew, found they had no other hope but from 
dame Patience; ® good woman, 
who is always-ready-to render our misfortunes Teſs, 
and was, in all his adventures, a great friend to 
our hero. 

_ Atlength a warrant was made: out for convey- 
ing him to Exeter. and lodging him in one of the 
ſecureſt places in that city; but as it was now too 
p A OT 
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key with him; but the honeſt landlord offering to 
become ſecurity for his appearance in the morning; 
the juſtice was at laſt perſuaded to be content with- 
out the office of a jailor. Mr Carew, notwith- 
ſanding his — was not caſt 'down, but 
bravely oppoſed his ill fortune with his courage, 
and paſſed the night cheerfully with the captains, 


| who were his guard. The next day he was con- 


ducted to Exeter, without any thing remarkable 
happening on the road: here he was fecurely 

for more than two months, and then 
brought up to the quarter-ſeffions he. at the caſtle, 


when Juſtice Beavis was chairman; but that aw. - 


ful appearance, 

« The Judges are all met, a terrible ſhow ! | 
did not ſtrike any terror into his breaſt ; though 
loaded with chains, he his uſual firmneſs 
of mind, and faluted the court with a noble aſſu- 
Tance. Being aſked by the chairman what parts of 
the world he had been in? he anſwered. Den- 
mark, Sweden, Muſcovy, France, Spain, Portu« 
gal, Newfoundland, Ireland, Wales, and ſome part 


of Scotland: the chairman than told him, he muſt 
| : he enquired into what 


to a Hotter coun 
climiatez and being told land, he with great 
compoſure made a critical obſervation on the pro- 
nunciation of that word, implying, that he appre- 
hended u ought to be 


to know by what law they acted, as he was not ac 


cuſed of any crime: however ſentence of baniſh- - 
—— ed. 


pronounced Maryland; and 
added, it would fave him five pounds for his paſs" 
ſage, as he was very deſirous of ſeeing that countrys 
but, notwithſtandmg, with great reſolution, defired 
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determined. 
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mind, the hufband and father unmanned the 
and melted him into tendernefs and fear the 


2 5 
— 
FRA 


d be put in by it, fled him 
diqquictude. Thus, between pleating ideas; - 

hear t- felt paugs, did he-pa's his time 14} 
arrived that he was to be conduded on board tlie 
Julian, Captain Froade commander. But lw, 
5 ; GG . gent ie 


F*3 
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gentle teader, ſhall I deſeribe the ceremony 
parting, the laſt farewell of that dreadſul day ? 

Leaving the reader therefore to ſuppoſe all 


* 


bot County, when the captain ordered a gun to be 
fired, as a fignal for the planters ts 
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faye. Their next enquiry-was, if the captain had 
brought them good ftore of joiners, - carpenters, 
blackſmiths, weavers, and fayfors; upon which 
the- captain called out one Griffy a taylor, who had 
lived 4 Chumleigh, in the county o Don and 
was obliged to take a voyage to Mary „ for ma- 
king too free with his neighbour's ſheep; two 
planters, who were Parſon Nicholas and Mr Rolles, 
aſked lam, if he was ſound wind and limb? aud 
told him, it would be worſe for him if he told them 
an untruth ; and at laſt purchaſed him of the cag- 
tain. The poor taylor cried and bellowed like a 
bell weather, curſing his wife who had betrayed 
him. Mr Carew, like a brave man, to whom 
| foil is his own country, athained of his cowardice, 
gave the taylor to the devil; and as he knew he 
could not do without them, ſent his ſhears, preſ- 
ſung· iron, thimble. aud needle, to bear him com- 
Wherefore all theſe wailings, fays dur hero, 

ve we not a fine glorious country before us ? 
pointing to the ſhore; and indeed in this he was 
very right, for Maryland not only affards every 
thing which preſerves and confirms health but 
allo all things that are charming. Ihe beauty of 
the proſpect, the fragrancy ot the fields and gar- 
dens, the brightneſs of the (ky, and icrenny of the 
air, affect the raviſhed ſenſes; the country being a 
large plain, and the hills in it io ealy of aſcent. and 
of ſuch a modetate heigut, that they ſeem r ther 
an artifigial ornament to it, than one cf the a. ci- 
dents of Nature, The abundance of rivers and 
brooks is no little help to the fertility of the: oil. 
But to return: IM hen all the beſt tradeſmen 
were bought up; a planter came to M Carew, and 
aiked. him what trade he was of; Mr Carew, 40 
wy | G2 ſatusfy 


\ 
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 atisfy him of his uſefulneſs, told him he was 4 
_rat-eateher, a mendicant, and a dog-merchgnt : 
What the d trades are theſe, replied;the Ju. 
in aſtoniſhment, for I have never before heard of 
tem? Upon which the captain, thinking he ſhould 
utc the ſale of him, takes the pla anter a little aſide, 
and tells him he did but jeft, being a man of hu. 
mour, for that he was a great icholar, and was only 
fent over on account of having diſobliged ſome gen- 
temen; that he had no indenture with him, hut 
-he- ſhould have him for ſeven years, and that he 
would make an excellent ſchoolmaſter: however, 
no purchaſe was made of him. ITbe next day the 
captain aſked him; to go on ſhore with him to ſee 
the country, but with a view of getting a purcha- 
fer for him among the planters, - As they * 4 
walking, ſeveral people came up to Mr n 
aiked him what countryman he was, &c. At 25 
they went to a tavern, where one Mr David 
ter, who was formerly of Lyme in Dorſet, and Mr 
Hambleton a Scotchman, ſeemed to have an in- 
clination to buy him between them: ſoon. * 2 
came in one Mr Aſheraft, who put in for him too, 
and the bowl of punch went merrily round. In 
the midſt of their mirth, Mr . who had gi- 
ven no conſent to the bargain 3 
for him, — ic it no 8 
manners to e an opportunity ſlipping away 
without taking any leave of them; and taking with 
him about a pint of brandy, and ſome biſcuit cakes, 
which, by good Juck he chanced to lay his band on, 
he immediately betapk himſelf to the weedhs a 
tae only place of ſecurity for him. 
Me Carew having found he had eluded their 
_ ſearch, 2 on his happy _ 


2 


—_— 


there is moreover a reward of 51, for any one who 


be would fain have eſcaped their obſervation, but 


. form a wrong idea of this juſtice, and (as too often 
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form thee, that he was not ſuch a one as Hudibras 
delcribes ; 2 | 
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and deliverance; for he now'made no doubt of 
getting to Old England again, notwithſtanding the 
difficulties which lay in his way, as he knew his 
courage was equal to every danger; but we are too 
often apt, as the proverb ſays, to reckon without 
our hoſt, and are ſometimes neareſt , when 
we think ourſelves moſt ſecure ; and ſo it happened 
to our hero at this time, for amidſt his joyful re- 
flections, he did not know that none were allowed 
w travel there, unleſs when known, without pro- 
per paſſes; of Which he was not provided; and 


apprebends a runa way; it therefore happened, that 
one morning early, going through a narrow path, 
he was met by four timber men, going to work; 


they ſoon hailed him, and demanded where he was 
ing, and where his paſs was? Theſe were que. 
ions which he would willingly have been ex- 
cuſed from anſwering ;' however, as his wit was 
always ready, he immediately told them he be- 
lgnged to the Hector Privateer, (which he knew 
then lay upon the coaſt) and that he was going 
on ſome buſineſs for the captain to Charles 
county; but as he could produce no paſs, this 
would not ſatisfy them; . ſo they ſeized upon him, 
and conducted him to one Colonel Brown's, a ju- 
ſtice of ihe peace, in Anne Arundel county 
But here, moſt gentle reader, that thou mayeſt not 


is the caſe) judze of what thou hait not ſeen, 
from what thou haſt ſeen, it will be neceſſary to in- 


—— An 
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An cl dull ſot, who told the clock 
For many years at Bridewell Dock, 
At Weſtminſter, at Hick's 
ene. 
o in times, 
Had been both friend and foe to crimes, 


- Andus'd two ways of gaining, 
By hindering j or maintaining. 


Neither was he ſuch a one as that excellent artiſt 
Mr Hogarth has depicted, in his picture of a mo- 
dern miCnight converſation ; nor fuch a one as the 
author of Joſeph Andrews has, above all others, 
ſo inimitably drawn to the liſe; nor yet was he 
ſuch a one asthou haſt often ſeen at a quarter ſef+ 
fions, with à large wig, a heavy unmeaning 
tenance, and 


coun- 
a four afpedt. . 
2 cauſe, and then paſſes a decifion on what he does 


not underſtand ; and no wonder when he, s Perhaps," 
never faw, much lefs hever read, the laws of his 
2 But juftice Brown, I can aſſure the ren- 
Id not — read, but upon occaſion write 
2 mittimms, without the aſfiſtance of his clerk; be 
was thoroughly acquainted with the general duties 
of his office, and'the partieular laws of Maryland: 
his countenance was an awful majeſty, temperet 
with a humane ſweerriefs, erer unwilling to puniſh, 
vet always afraid of juſtice z 205 if at 
11 | any time necrffity obliged him to uſe the rod, he 
* did it with ſo much hymaniy and as 
= plain'y indicated the. duties of his office forced, 
. rather than — wnd gle the of bis dern. 
4 | r, prompted to it 3 while the un erĩ- 
* Mia ſuffered a | he did al 
1 that lay in his power, to the end that it might 
have a due effect, by endeavouring to amend the 
mind with , if the a 
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the ſtate required taxes to be levied - 
8. A never, by his authority or excuſed 
mſelf from bearing his full tion; nor 
— he meanly ſubmit to lee any of his fellow 


79 | 
ſab- 


jaſtices do ſo 


It was before ſuch a juſtice Mr Carew had the 
good forrone to be carried they found him in hs 
yard, juſt mounting his borſe to go out, and 

he via ey Gly enquired their buſineſs ; the timber- 


had got 2a runaway : the ju- 

E Carew, who he ' was: 

he replied. re 

—— . Baſton, Captain 12 
they could not agree, he. had left the ſhi 

oper eng + pum it ſhould hap. 

Tc juti D by e 

— and the laws of pak Bape 
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gers who could not produce paſſes ; and that there. 


tore, though unwillingly, be ſhould be obliged to 
commit him; he then entertained him very plenti- 
fully with victuals and drink, and in the mean 
time made his commitment for New Town gaol. bb 
Mr Carew tinding his commitment made, t 
2 that as they got their mo 

eably, he would have a horſe to ride on, 
too hot for him to walk in chat country. 
juſtice merrily cried, Well ſpoken priſoner. There 
was then a great ado with the timber-men to get 
> bens How but at laſt one was procured, and 
our hero, mounted on a milk-white ſteed, was con- 
veyed in a fort of triuwph to New-Town, the 
timber-men performing the cavalcade on foot. 
. — eftcd to the under. he: iff 
in Ne- Town, 2 ſaddler by proſeſſion, who imme - 
6 * 


it 
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. it well peopled, and his ears were confuſed with al- 
4 moſt as many dialects as put a ſtop to the building 
1 


of Babel. Mr Carew ſaluted them very courteoul. 
* enquired what countrymen they were: 
e were of Kilkenny, ſome Limeric, ſome Dub. 
lin, others of Somerſet, Dorſet, Devon, and Corn. 
wall; ſo that he found he had choice enough of 
iy companions, and, as he faw he had no remedy 
2 but patience, he endeavoured” to amuſe himſelf as 
well as he could. Looking through the iron bars, 
| be eſpies the whipping poſt and gallows, at which 
=. - He turns to his companions, cries out, a fine 
4 ' fight truly this is, my friends which was a 
many ot them could not reliſh, as they had before 
taſted of the whipping ; looking on the other-ſide, 
he ſaw a fine houle, and demanding whoſe it was, 
they told him it was the aſſembly-houſe. While 
6 he was thus amufing himſelf, reflecting on the va- 
a riety of his fate, fortune was preparing a more 2 
- 1 | greeable ſcene for him: a perſon; coming up to the 
. 


1 window, aſked where the runaway was, who had 
45% been brought in that day. Mr Carew compoſedly 
1 told him he was the man: they then entered into 
8 diſcourſe, enquiring of each other of what country 
= they were, and ſoon found they were pretty near 
| neighbours, the perſon that addreffed' him being 
from Dorſetſhire. While they were talking, Mr 
71 Carew ſeeing the tops of ſome 9 riding in = 
1 river, enquired what place they belonged to: 
* man replied, to the Ly of Elvtang, to one Mr 
Ps of Biddeford, to whom moſt of the town'be-« 
longed. Our htro's heart leaped for joy at this 
= news, and he haſtily aſked if the captains 
enny, Hervey, Hopkins, and George Bard were 
there q the man replying in the! afhr 


mative, ſtill 


heightened 


1 
©» 


ad 
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hock hands with him, ſaying, they ſhould as ſoon 


condition; one af them ſent dowu to the 
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heightened his ſatisfaction. Will you have the 
ponds to he an unfertunate priſoner's friend, 

ys 


he to the perſon he was talking with, and pre» 
ſent my bumble duty to any of them, but particu- 
larly to Captain Hervey, and inform them am 
here; the man very civily replied, he would du it; 
and aſked what he ſhould tel; them to be his name? 


Carew, replied our hero. Away runs the meſſen- 


r with great haſte; but before he got half way, 
orgerting the name, runs back again to aſk it: 
Tell them my name is Carew the Kat-catcher, A. 


| way goes the man again, repeating all the way, 


Carew the Rat- cateher, leſt he ſhould forget ita 

cond time: and he now executed his meſſage fo 
well, that very ſoon after up came the captains to 
the gaol door, enquiring what Carew Rat- catcher 
wanted to ſpeak with them? Mr Carew, who 


| heard them, anſwered with tantivy, and a hallow 


to the dogs; upon which Captain Hervey ſwore it 
was Carew, and fell a laughing very heartily ; then 
coming up to the window, they very cordially 


have expected to have ſeen Sir Robert Walpole 
there as him. They then enquited by what means 
he came there; and he informed them circumſtan- 
tially of every thing as aforementioned. I be cap- 
tains aſked him if he would drift a Blaſs of rum, 
which. he accepted of very gladly in his preſent 


houſe for a bottle of rum and a bottle of Oftober, 
and then th went into the gaol, and iat down 
with him. Thus did he ſee himſelf once more 


ſurrounded by his friends, ſo that he ſcarce regret- 


ted his meeting with the timber. men. as they. had 


klevated 


on as they 


tell ig hin, they bad agreed 
'Purchale him, then give him his releaſe, and fur- 
niih him with proper paſſtes 5 but inſtead of recei- 
ving this joyful news with the tran / ports they ex- 
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| with: his good fortune, that he forgot all 
his misfortunes, and paſſed the evening as cheerful- 
ly as if he was neither a flave nor a priſoner. The 
captains enquired if he had been fold to a planter 
before he made his eſcape ; he replying in- the ne- 
.gative, they told him, that unleſs. his captain came 
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 'and' demanded him, he would be publicly ſold: the 


next court-day. When tlicy took their leaves, they 
——Y ſee him the. next morning, 

ordingly they returned and as 
had got en priſon, 
hu led him with the pleaſing found of liberty; 
among themſelves to- 


ted. dur hero ſtood for Tome time filent and loſt 
thought During this while, he reflected with- 


in bimiclf whether his honour would permit him 


to purchaſe his itiberty on theſe terms; and it. was 
* little ſtruggle which in his breaſt 


on this occafion : on the one fide, Liberty, with 


all her charms, preſented herielf, and 'woo'd to be 
accepted, ſuppotted by Fear, who ſet before his eyes 


all the horrors arid cruelties of a ſevere ſlavery; on 
the other fide dame Honour, with a majeſtic mien, 
_ "forbade him, ſounding loudly in his ears, how it 
would read in future ftory, that the ingenious Mr 


Carew had no conti ivance left to regain his loft liber 


P? but meanly to purchaſe it at his friends 


or ſome time did theſe paſſions remain in <quipeile ; 
as thou bas often ſeen the icales of ſome honeſt 
tradEſmanz before he weighs his commodiryJ hut 
at length honour preponderated, and liberty and 


the 
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the captains; he had the moſt grateful ſenſt af this 
inſtanee of their love, but that he could never. 


ſent to purchaſe his freedom at their ex 
therefore defired they would only do bim 4. 25 
vour to acquaint Captain Fycade of his being there. 
The captains were quite imazed-at this reſolution, 
and uſed great intreaties to him to alter it, 
but all in. vain ; ſo that at laſt they were obliged te 
yy requeſt, im wrating to. Capean 
roade. 

Captain Froade received, with great pleaſure, the 
news-of his being in cuſtody at New- Town, and 
ſoon fent round his lang hook, paid all coſts and 
charges, and brought him once more on board his 
ſhip. The captain. received him with a great, deal 
of malicious ſatisfaction in his countenance, telling 
bim · in a taunting manner, that though be had pro- 
miſed Sir William Courtenay to be at home before 
bim, he ſhould find himſelf damnably miſtaken ; 
and then with a tyrannic tone, bid him ſtrip, call- 

ing to the boatſwain to bring up. cat and nine- 
tails, and tie him to the, main gears: accordingly 

our hero was obliped to undergo a cruel and ſhamy- 
ful puniſhment. _ Here, gentle reader, if thou-haft 
not à heart made of fo barder than adamant, 
thou canſt not chuſe but at the 
dur hero: he, who but juſt betore did what — 
have immortakzed the name of à Czſar or Alcxan- 
der, is now rewarded for it with cruel and ignomi- 
nious - {tri far from his native country, wiſe, 
children or 2 10 under- 

go ſevere hardſhips. As ſoon as che « had 
ſufficiently fatisfied his revenge, he Ca- 
rew on ſhore, taking him to a blackſetith, whom 
he ordered to make a heavy iron collar for 2 

w 
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which in Maryland they call a und is u. 
_ fually'pat about the necks of the runaway ſlaves. 
When it was faſtened on the capt * ar. « 


ed, Now run away if 700 G1 
help to load this veſſely and hen Mate . 
13 ſend you to the iron-works of Suſky 


--Captain Froade ſoon after left the veſſel, and went 
up to x ſtorehouſe at Tuckhoe, and the firſt mate 
to Kent Illand, whilſt the ſecond mate and boat- 
ſwain kept the ſhip : in the mean time our hero was 
employed in loading the veſſel, and doing all manner 


of drudgery ; galled with a heavy yoke, and — 2 
rowly watched, he began to 2 


his ſpirits now to fail him, and he 
Gif up alr to deſpair, little thinking his — 
| ance to be ſo near at hand, as he ound it ſoon 
to be. 
One day, as he was in his uſual drud- 
within himſelf upon his unhappy 
he ly ſees his good fr: 


the captains Hervey and Hopkins, two of the Bid- 
deford captains z who, as has been before related, 
had offered to redeem him at New-Fown ; he 
was overjoyed at the fight of em; not that he 
any deliverance from them, but only 5 
rere 
—__ came up and very 
ame up and enquired ery Ely 
peg they they faw him employed in; adding, that he 
4 have * the = they made him 
at New. Town. t hero gallantly replied, that 
ſevere the hardſhips be underwent, and 


c * 
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The chatmed with his magnanimity, 
— to make one attempt more to get 
him his liberty ; they ſoon after founded the boat- 
ſwain and 4 and finding them not greatly a- 
verſe ro im an opporruni they 
1 and thus ad 1 
Carew, the offer we made you at New- Town, 
may convince you of the regard we have for you: 
we therefore cannot think of leaving —— 
— bro by ſome means or other 
liberty ; we have already founded boat 
wanderer mate, and find we can bring them to 
wink at your eſcape ; but the obſtacle 3 is, 
that there is pounds penalty, and half a year's 
impriſonment, r any one that takes off your iron 
collar; fo that you muſt be obliged to travel with 
it, till you come among the friendly Indians, ma- 
ny miles diſtant from hence, who will affift you to 
take. it off; for they are great friends to the Eng- 
liſh, ind trade e for kittens, keidkes, Hying- 
pans, guns, powder, and ſhot; giving us in ex- 
reer with other forts of 
furs ; but there are two other forts of Indians, 
ote of which are diſtioguiſhet by a very flat fore- 
head, who uſe croſs bows in fighting: the other 
of a very dwarf ſtature, who are great enemies, 
and very cruel to the whites : theſe you muſt en- 
deavoui by all means to avoid, for if you fall i into 
their Hands, they will certainly murder you.. 
And here the reader will, we make no doubt, be 
pleaſed to ſee tome account of the Indians among 
whom our hero was treated with ſo muct; Rind- 
nefs and civility, as we will relate in iis Proper 
place. 
Ar the fit eing of Maryundy there-wer fo 
Ve 
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veral nations of them, governed petty ki 
Mr Calvert, Lord Baltimore's 2 who bo wa 
_— him to make the firſt ſettlement in 
ded at Patowmock town, where the 
Ä being a child, Archibav, bis uncle, _ 
82 his territories in his minority, received 
Engliſh in a friendly manner. From Patow- 
mock the governor went to Piſcattaway, about 
twenty leagues higher, where he found many In- 
dians aſſembled, and them an E 
Chgyay Henry Fleet, who had lived there ſeveral 
Fre great eſteem with the natives. Captain 
leet brought the Werowance or. Prince en board 
the governor's . pipnace; to treat with him. Mc 
Calvert aſked him, whether he was willing he and 
| his people ſhould ſettle in bis country, in caſe they 
fcund a place convenient for them The Wero. 
wance replied, I will not bid you go, neither will 
I bid you ſay, 2 you may uſe your own diſ- 
cretion. The Indians. grep their 2 
ſtaid on board looger than th | 
down to the water-fide 0 r Br him, yy ure 
the Engliſh had killed him, and they were not fa- 
tisfied, till he ſhewed himſelf to them, to pleaſe. 
them. The natives, who fled from St: Clement's 
iſle, when they faw the Engliſh come as _ 
returned to their babitations; and the governor 
not thinking it adviſeable to ſettle * bi 
river, in the infancy of the colony, ig wp 8 
ces down the river, and YO: Fleet 
to a river on the north fide. of — within 
four or five leagues of its mouth, which is called 
St 4 River. He went yp four leagues in 
his long boat, and came to the town of Yoamaco, 
from whom the 2 of chat W 
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att called Voamacoes. The governor landed and 
tleated with the Werowante there, acquainted him 
with the occaſion of his coining ; to whom the In. 
dian faid little, bur invited him to his houſe, en- 
tertained him kindly, and gave him his own bed 
to lie on, The next day he ſhewed him the coun- 
try, and the governor determining to make the firſt 
ſettlement there, ordered his ſhips and pinnaces to 
come thither' ro him- To make his entry the 
more ſafe and peaceable, he preſented the Wero- 
wance and Wilſos, and principal men of the town, 
with ſome Engliſh cloth, axcs,- hoes and knives, 
which they accepted very Kindly, and freely con- 
ſented that he and his company ſhould dwell in 
one part of the town, reſerving the other for them- 
ſelves. Thoſe Indians who inhabited that part 
which was affigned the Engliſh,” readily abandan- 
ed their houſes to they, and Mr Calvert imme 
diately ſet hands to work, to plant corn. The na- 
tives ; further, to leave the whole town to 
the Engliſh, as ſoon as their harveſt was in; which 
they did acco and bot Engliſh and Indi. 
ans promiſed to live friendly together. If any in- 
jury was done on either part, the nation offend- 
ing was to make ſatisfaction. Thus on the 27th + 

March. 1634, the governor took poſſeſſion of 
the town, and named it St Mary's. | 
There happened an event which very much fa- 
ciliated this treaty with the Indians. Tue Saf. 
uehanocks, a warlike people, dwelling between 
heſepeak Bay and Delaware Bay, were wont to 
make incurſions on their neighbours, partly for do. 
minion and partly for booty, of which the women 
were moſt defired by them, The Yoamacoes, . 
tearing theſe * had, a year before 
5 2 


„ 


* 
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the Engliſh arrived, reſolved to defert their habi. 
tations, and remove higher into the country 5 ma- 
ny of them were actually gone, and the reſt pre- 
pared to follow them. e ſhip and pinnacss ar- 
Tivihg at the town, the Indians were amazed and 
terri 
3 when they came to an an- 
or. | | 

The firft thing that Mr Calvert did, was to fix 
a court of guard, and erect a ſtorchouſe : and he 
bad not been there many days, before Sir John 
Harvey, governor of Virginia, came there to viſit 
him, as did feveral Indian Werowances, and ma- 
ny other [ndians, frem ſeveral parts of the conti- 
nent; among others, came the king of Patuxent, 
and being carried aboard the ſhip, then at anchor 
in the tiver, waz placed betw K N of 

Virginia and the governor of Mary z At an en- 
te alnment made for him and others. A Fatux- 
ent Indian coming aboard, and ſeeing his king 
thus 'cated, ſtarted back, thinking he was ſurpriſed ; 
he would have fain leaped over board, and could 
not be perſuaded to enter the cabin, till the We- 
rowance came himfelt and fatisticd him he was in 

no danger. This king had formerly been taken 
| priſoner by the Engliſh of Virginia. After the 
Rorehouſe was finiſhed, and the ſhip unladen, Mr 
Calvett ordered the colours to be brought aſhore, 


which was done with great ſolemnity, the gentle- 


men and their ſervants attending in arms ; ſeveral 
vollies were fired a ſhip-board and aſhore, as alſo 
the cannon, at which the natives were ſtruck with 
2dmiration, fuch at leaſt as had not heard the fir- 
ing of pieces of ordnance before, to whom it could 
net but be dreadful. . 


at the ſight of them, eſpecially at hearing 


The 
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The kings of Patuxent and Yoamaco were pre- 
ſent at this ceremony, with many other Indians of 
Voamaco; and the Werowance of Patuxent took 
that occaſion to adviſe the Indians of Yoamaco to 
be careful to keep the league they had made with 
the Engliſh. He ſtaid in town ſeveral days, and was 
full of his Indian compliments: when he went 
away, he made this ſpeech to the governor: *© I 
love the Engliſh fo well, that ſhould they go about 
to kill me, if I had ſo much breath as to ſpeak, I 
would command my people not to revenge my 
death, for I know they would not do ſuch a thing 


except if was through my own fault.” 


This infant colony ſupplied themſelves with In- 
dian corn at Barbadoes, which at their firſt arrival 
they began to uſe, to ſave their Engliſh ſtore of 
flour and oatmeal. The Indian women perceiving 
their ſervants did not know how to dreſs it, made 
their bread 'for them, and taught them to do it 
themſelves. There was: Indian corn enough in 
the , and theſe new adventurers ſoon after 
ſhipped off 16,000 buſhels for New England, to 
purchaſe ſalt fiſh and other proviſions. While 
the Engliſh and: Indians lived at St Mary's toge- 
ther, the natives went every day to hunt with the 
new comers for deer and — 1 which, ou 

had ht, t ve to the liſh, or 
n and lch like trifles - They al- 
ſo brought them good ſtore of fiſh, and - behaved 
themſelves very kindly, ſuffering their women and 
children to come among them, which was a certain 
ſign of their confidence in them. | 

Moſt of the Indians ſtill follow the religion and 
cuſtoms of. their anceſtors ; and are not become 

H 3. either 
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"A religion, have all of them ſome 
ä * forne of them 
ones, if a n may be believed who had this 
conſeſſion from the mouth of an Indian: ** That 
they believed God was univeraly benellcent 3 that | 
his dwelling was in heaven above, and the influ- 
ence of his goodneſs reacheth to the carth beneath; 


that he was incom in his excellence, and 
enjoyed 8 felicity ; that his duration was 
eternal, his perfection boundleſs ; and that he pol. 


ſeſſes hor meſs.” So far the ſavage 
talked as rationally of the being of 2 God, as a 
Chriſtian, divine, or phi could have done ; 


but when he came to juſtify their worſhipping of 
the devil, whom they call his notions. were 
heterodox. He faid, *** Tis true, God is the 


very 
giver of all good things, but they flow naturally 
P r 
red dgwn upon all men indifferently, without di- 
Ancien; that God does not himſelf with 
the 1m affairs of men, nor is concerned 
at what they do; but leaves them to make the 
„„. 
can thiags that 3 
Feu 
or worſhip him z but on the. contrary. if they did 
1 Teber rum their bak 
S being always viking thee 
fn the air, thander, um x 1 Mu 
As to the which t 125 
UD 
have a very indifierent opinian of its diviaity, and 
cried out upon the juggling * 
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This man does not talk like a common ſavage, 
and therefore we may ſuppoſe he had ſtudied the 
matter more than — ). — ſor the 
generality, paid a great deal of devotion to the idol, 
and worſhip him as their chief deity. 
by them. They are given extremely to pawning 
or conjuringz and one of very lately conju- 
red a of rain for a gentleman's plantation 
in a time of drought, for two bottles of rom. We 
are not apt to give credit to ſuch fupernatural e- 
vents ; and had we not found this in an author 


| 

| 

> who. was on the ſpot, we ſhould have rejected it 

y | 

; 
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When they had been in this condition as long 
as their _ 12 they leſſen this intoxica- 
ting potion; y degrees the young men re- 
ceive the uſe of their ſenſes : bur before they are 
quite well, they are ſhewn in their tons; and the 
youths who have been-huſkanawed are afraid to 
diſcover the. leaſt ſign of their remembering any 
thing of their paſt hves ; for in ſuck! a caſe they 
mult be huſkanawed again; and they are diſci- 
plined fo ſeverely the ſecond time, that it generally 
Kills them. | | 

After the young men had paſſed this-trial, they 
are Coucareuſes, or men of quality ir their nation; 
and the Indians ſay they do it to take away from 
youth all childiſh imprefſions, and that ſtrong par- 
tiality to perſons and things, which is contraties 
before-reaſon comes'to take place. th 

The Indian prieſts to command the reſpect of 
the people, make themſelves look as ugly and as 
terrible as they can ; the conjurers always ſhare if 
with them in their deceit, and they. gain by it; the 
Indians conſult both of them before they go on 
any enterpriſe. There are no prieſteſſes or witches 
among them. They erect altars on every remark-- 
able occaſion, and have temples built like their 
common cabins, in Which their idol ſtands, and 
the corpſe of their kings and rulers are preſerved; - 
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Their months they count by moons. They di- 
vide the day into three parts, the rife, power, and 
lowering of the ſun ; and keep thei? accounts by 
knots on a ſtring, or notches on a ſtick ; of which 
Captain Smith relates a very pleaſant ſtory : That 
when the princeſs Pocahonta went for England, a 
Coucarouſe, or lord of her own nation, attended 
her; his name was Uttamaccomack ; and king 
Powhatan Pocahonta's father, commanding him 
when he arrived in England, to count the people, 
and give him un accoui:t of their number. Utta- 
maccomack, when he came aſhore, got a ſtick, in- 
tending to count them by notches ; but he ſoon 
found that his arithmetic would be to no purpoſe, 
and threw away his ſtick. At his return, the king 
aſked him how many pecpie there were? And he 
replied, Count the ſtars of the ſky, the leaves upon 
the trees, and the ſand upon the fea ſhore, and you 


vill know how many are the people in 


They eſteem the marriage vow as the moſt ſa- 
cred of all engagements, and abhor divorces ; adul- 
tery is the moſt unpardonable of all crimes amongſt 

Be 


Their maidens are very chaſte; and if any one 
of them happens to have a child before marriage, 
her fortune is ſpoiled. They are very ſprightiy 
and good humoured, and the women general 
handſome, Their manner of handling infants is 
very rough : As ſoon as the child is born, they 
plunge it over head and ears in cold water, and 
then biud it naked to a board, making a hole in the 
Proper place for evacuation. Between the child and 
the board they put ſome cotton, wool, or fur, and ler 
it lie in this poſture till the bones begin to harden, 
the joints to knit, and the Limbs to grow _ 

: | . y 
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They then looſen it from the board, and let it crawt 
about where it pleaſes. From this cuſtom, it is ſaid, 
the Indians derive the neatneſs and exx1Anefs of their 
limbs, which are the moſt perfect in the world. 
Some of _ wm a gigantic ſtature, kn to a 
great age, are ſtronger than others; bit therg 
is never a crooked, band y-legged, or ill-ſhapen In. 
dian to be ſeen. Some nations of them are very 
tall and large limbed, but others are fhort and 
ſmall ; their complexion is a-chefnut-brown and 
tawny. They paint themſelves with a pecone root, 
which ſtains them a reddiſh colour. They are clear 
when they are y young, greakng and ſunning 
_ _—_— — _ Their hair, ** 
is coat black, ſo are their eyes; 

wear their hair cut after ſeveral whimfical modes, 
Ar keeping a long lock be. 
the women wear ap uch bed. 1 at 

— backe, or twiſted 


The men have no beards, and to prevent their ha- 
ving any, uſe certain devices, which they will not 
communicate to the Engliſh; 


dle, and underneath a picce of cloth tied round 
their waiſt, and reaching down to. the middle of 
the thigh. The common ſort only tie a piece of 


they boil, broil, or roaſt all the meat they eat; ho- 
My nomy is the ſtanding diſh, and confiſts of Indian 
wi corn ſaaked, broken in a mortar, and then boiled 
11 5 in water over a gentle fire ten or twelve hours to- 
2 gether. They draw and pluck their fowis, ſkin and 


their quadrupedes ; but dreſs their fiſh 
with the ſcales on, and. without gutting; they 
ye 


a_ a a 


makes 


better ſort adorn their bend with a kind of coronet. 


Their clothes are a mantle girt cloſe in te mid-- 


cloth or ſkin round the middle. As fer nr 
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leave the ſeales, entrails, and bones, till tat 
the fiſh, when they throw the offal away. ir 
beeves, turtle, ſeveral ſpecies of 
ſnakes, broth made of& deer's humbles, peaſe, beans, 
&c. They have no ſet mealg ; they eat when they 
are hungry, and drink nothing but water. Their 
bread is made of Indian corn, wild oats, or the 
ſeed of the ſun flower ; they eat it alone, and not 
with meat. 
I Same cn foes, with age a how: 
e upon the game they EN lie under a 
as, upon a little high nd ag TheE 4 
n. 


When they come to rivers. 8 
up a canoe of birch bark, croſs over in it, and leave 


it on the. river's bank, if they think they ſhall not 
want it; otherwiſe 3 it along with them. 

. rangers is by the pipe, 
or calumut of peace this Pere Henepin has 
given a large account in his v , and the pipe 
1s 28 follows: They fill a pipe tobacco, larger 
and bigger than any common pipe, light it, and 
then the chict of them takes a whiff, gives it to 
the ſtranger, and if he ſmokes of it, tis peace; if 
not, war: if peace, the pipe is handed all round 


com 

The Uiſeaſes of the Indians are very few, and 
eaſy to be cured : they for the moſt part ariſe from 
exceſhve heats and colds, which they get off by 
ſweating, As for aches, and ſettled pains in the 
joints or l mbs, they uſe cauſtics and ſcaritying. 
The, prieſts are their phyſicians, and from their 
chilch-od are tavght the nature and uſe of imples, 
in which their knowledge is excellent: but = 
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will not communicate it, pretending it is a gift of 
God: und by this myſtery, ron belted 


Their riches conſt in furs, peak, roenoke, and 
ſes Their peak and — 2 are made of 
Ils; dhe yeaſt 5s an in bugle 3. the roenoke 
piece of cockle, dri 4 through like a bead, 
Before the Edgliſh came them, the peak 
F but now they 


51 


— at Aa would burn. 1 felled great rrees 
dy. burning them down at the root, EE ways 


of keeping the fire from aſcending. 
clean ; and this made their canoes, att 


ed them with a gentle fire, and 


happened, one t 
thoſe conqueſts gr price Fae ad his death, 
and the nation returned again to the obedience. of 
tbeit natural princes. They have no write laws, 
neither can they have any, having no- leiteis. 

Their Jancs are in common, and their We;owars 
| ces, 


\ 


| 
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ces, or judges, are all lord chancellors, deciding 
cauſes and infliting puniſhments according as they 
think fir. Theſe Werowances, and the Couca- 
rouſes, are their terms to diſtinguiſh their men of 
quality ; the former are their war captains, and 


the latter ſuch as have paſt the trial of huſkanaw=- - 


ing. Their prieſts and conjurers 
thority among men. They have ſervants whom 
they call black boys, and are very exact in requir- 
ing the reſpect that is due to thefr ſeveral qualities. 
Moſt of the Indians live on the eaſtern ſhore, 
where they have two or three little towns ; ſome 
of them go over to the other ſide in winter time to 
hunt for deer, being generally cmployed by the 
Engliſh. They take delight in nothing elſe, and 
tis very rare that any of tnem will embrace the 
Chriſtian way of living and worſhip. They are 
about 500 fighting Indians in all the province; 
the caute of their diminution ed not from 
wars with the Englith,. for they have had none 
with them worth ſpeaking of, but from their = 
petual diſcoſi and wars among themſelves. The 
female ſex have always ſwept away a gteat many. 
One thing is obſerved in them, though they 
are a peuple very timorous. and cowardly in fight, 
yet when taken pritoners and condemned, they will 
die like heroes, braving the moſt exquiſite toitures 
that can be invented, and ſinging all the time they 

are upon the rack. | 
We find ſeveral of the Indians doing actions 
which would do honour to the, greateſt heroes of 
entiqony : thus Captain Smith, who was one of 
the firſt adventurers in planting the colony of Vir- 
ginia, being taken priſoner, while he was making 
diſcoveries, by king r not on- 
F | iy 


ve great au- 


4. 
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ly ſpared Mr Smith's life, but carried him to hls 
town and ſeaſted him; and afterwards preſemtetl 
hi to Powhaton, the chief king ef the ſavapes, 
who would have beheaded him, bad he not been 
faves by the interceſſion 2nd generofity of his 
daughter Poczhonta, who when Mr Smith's head 
was on the Hock, and ſhe could not prevail with 
ber father to give him his life, put her own head 
vpen his, and ventured reccivirig of the blow to 
ſave him, though ihe was then ſcarce thirteen years 
Of age. 
Sowe time after Sir Thomas Dale ſent Captain 
_ Argall o Patowmack to buy corn, where he met 
wick Pecahonte- He invited her to come aboard 
As 1h:p, which with ſome difficulty ſhe conſented 
to, being Letrayed by the king of Poſtcany, brother 
to the king of Patowmack, . with whom The then 
ieſded. . | 
 _ Argalll having got her into his cuſtody, detain- 
ed her, and carried her to James's Town, intend- 
ing to oblige her father king Powhaton to come 
to. what terms he pleaſed for the deliverance of his 
daughter. I hough the king loved her tenderly, 
yet he would not do ary thing for her ſake which 
He thought was not for his own and the nation's in. 
rereſt; nor weuld he be prevailed upon to conclude; 
firm tre#ty-of peace till he heard his daughter, who 
turned -Chriſtan, was chriſtened Rebecca, and 
married to Mr Ichn Kolſe, an Engliſh gentleman, 
her uncle giving her in marriage in the church. 
Ted haton approved of the marriage, took it fe 
A firicere token of friendſhip, and was fo pleaſe 
wih it. that he concluded a league with the Eng 
liſh in the year 1613 1 D . 
Some time after Sir Thomas going Ae 


, 
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England, took Mr Kolfe and his wife Pocahonta 
with him, and arrived at Plymouth. ; 
Captain. Smith hearing the lady who had been 
ſo kind to him was arrived in England, and being 
engaged at that time in a voyage to New England, 
which. hindered his waiting on her himſelt, pati - 
tioned Queen Anne, conſort to King James, ot 
her behalt, ſetting forth the civil.ties he had rece.- 
ved from her, and obligations ſhe had laid. uoon. 
the Engliſh, by the ſervice thz had done them w:th 
her father. | ; 
The queen received ihiz petition very graciouſly: 
and before Captain Smith embarked for New Eng- 
land, Me Kolte came with his wife from Ply:mout\. 
to London. The ſmoke of the city off:ndinz her, 
he took lodgings for her at Brentford, and thither 
Captain 8mith went with ſeveral friends to wait on 
—_.... n - 
Pocahonta was told all along that Captain Smith 
was dead, to excuſe his noa coming to Virginia a- 
gain; from which he had been diverted, by fettlizz 
à colony in New England. Wherefore, when this 
lady faw him, thinking the Englith hal igjurel 
ker in telling her a faifity, which th&had ill de- 
ſerved. from them, ſhe was ſo angry that thz 
would not deign to ſpeak to him 3 but at laſt, with. 
much periuaſion and. attendance, was reconciled, 
and talked freely to him ; ſhe then put him in 
mind ot the obligations ſhe had laid upon him, 
and reproached him for forgetting her, with an air 
ſo lively, and words fo ſeniible, that one might 
have ſeen nature abhors nathing more than ingra- 
titude ; a vice that even the very ſavages detett, 
She was carried to court by the Lady Delaware, 
and entertained by ladies of the firſt quality, 9 
1 
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wards whom ſhe behaved herſelf with ſo much 
grace and majeſty, that ſhe confirmed the bright 
character Captain Smith had given of her. 
whole court was charmed with the | 
grandeur of her deportmenyg fo much, that the poor 
gentleman, her huſband, was threatened to be call- 
ed to an account for matrying a princeſs royal with- 
out the king's conſent ; though m that King James 
ſhewed a very notable piece of king- craft, for there 
was no Jikehhood that Mr Eolte, oy 
Pocahonta, could any way endanger peace 
his dominions ; or that his alliance with the king 
of Wiccomoco could concern the king of Great 
— : indeed, ** are told, that a fair and 

ull repreſentation of the matter, the king was plea. 
fed to be ſatisfied. * 
The Lady Pocahonta having been entertained 
with all manner of reſpe& in England, was taken 
ill at Gravesend, where ſhe lay in order to embark 
for Virginia; ſhe died there with all the ſigns of a 
_ fincere Chriſtian, and true penitenrt. 

She had one ſon by Mr Kolfe, whoſe poſterity 
are at this day in good repute in Virginia, and in- 
herit lands by deſcent from her. | 

The language of the Indians is lofty, but nar. 
row; the accent and emphaſis of fome of their 
words are t and (ſweet, as Okorocſton, Ra- 
neoce, Oriſton, Shakameron, Poqueſſin, all names 
of places, and as ſonorous as any in Attica; then 
for ſweetneſs they have their anna mother, iflimus 
brother, nelap fin, and uſque oret very 8 pone 
bi cad, mor-idge walk a burying- place, fcaw a wo- 
man, falop a man, pappoes a child. * 204 

The captains acquainted Mr Carew, that the 
unfriendly Indians were not the only enemies he 


had 


„ en eee 
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had to fear, for he muſt expect to encounter with 
great dangers and difficulties, as rattle-ſnakes, 
horn - ſnakes, black-ſnakes, lions, leopards, bears, 
wolves, ind wild cats. However, this did not 
diſhearten our Hero, for he was reſolved to at - 
tempt regaining his liberty, let the conſequence be 


what it would. The captains then gave him a 
pocket-compais to ſteer by, a ſteel and tinder-box, 


a bag of cakes, a cheeſe, and ſome rum, telling; 
him, he muſt leave the three. notehed road a little 
way off, and ſteer to his leſt hand; (in Maryland 
they diſtinguiſh the roads by letters or notches gut 
out on the trees) that he muſt travel by night, and 
lie concealed i the day, for forty miles, and then 
he would come to a part of the country quite un. 
inhabited; from thence he would enter the Indian 
country, They likewiſe. told him, that all the 
wild beaſts were afraid of fire, ſo that his beſt de- 
fence would be to ſtrike a light and kindle fone 
ſticks whenever he was pretended of being at- 
tacked by any of them. | | 
Our hero having received theſe and ſome other 
neceſſary inſtructions, and having returned his 
penerous benefaftors many thanks for their kind- 
neſs, bidding them farewell with tears, ſet out on 
his dangerous journey about three o'clock in the 
afternoon. He had not travelled far, before he 
began to reflect on his melancholy condition, alone, 
ynarmed, unacquainted with the way, galled with 
a heavy yoke, expoſed every moment to the molt 
imminent dangers, and darkgtempeſtuc25 night ap- 
proaching with all its horrors, Inèreaſed his ter- 
rors: his ears were nbw-affailed with the diſmal 


2 d crying of wild beaſts of different ſorts, 
. n the inſtructions he had receited 
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from the captains, he ſoon' ſtruck fire, and kin--: 
dled ſome ſticks, and was obliged the whole night 

to f a firebrand round his head; the ſight of 
which the wild beafts from coming near; 

for though they often came and looked upon him, 
yet they ſoon turned tail again, fering the fire, 

However, it was with joy be-faw 4ay-light 
appear; at firſt dawn of which he was quite freed 

from theſe troubleſome , gueſts : he had now no- 

thing to do but to ſeek the thickeſt tree he could 
find, and climbing up into it he touk ſome re- 
freſhment of nos which fie had great need of, 
having travelled hard all night. He afterwards. eat 
waringly of his cheeſe and biſcuif} fearing they 
might not laſt till he could ger a freſh ſupply. and 
then took a very large dram of rum, with which, 
finding his fpirits much refreſhed, and night com- 
ing on, he began his journey again, travelling in 
che fame manner as the preceding night, with 
firebrand whirlingtround his head. In this ma 
ner, travelling by night, and concealing himſelf by 
day, he went on for four days, when he reached 
the blue meuntains, where he t:.ought himſelf out 
ol all danger of purſuit, or being ſtopped for want 

of a paſs. He now travelled by day, meeting with 

great multitudes of buffalos, black bears, deers, 
wolves, and wild turkeys, the latter being fo large 
as to weigh thirty or forty pounds; none of theſe 
creatures offered to attack him: but w one 
day on the ſide of a ſmall rivulet, almoſt loſt in 


thoaght, le was ſuddenly alarmed by ſamething 
he heard plunfing in the water, and turning bis 


head to the fide from whence the noiſe came, be 
vas firuck with the fight of a great white bear, 

who, being likewiſe diſturbed, raiſed himſelf im- 
a | | mediately, 
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rr Qur hero nor 


along à deer-track, he — to — | 
tortoiſe- ſhell box, as he imagined, tho' he could 
not conceive how it could be dropped there; and 
thinking he might make good advantage of it a- 
mong the Indians, claps it into his : he had 
not gone far before he heard a hiſſing noiſe, which 
ſeemed to be very near; he immediately thought 
it to be ſome venomous ſnake, and endeavoured 
to avoid it, by gojng out of the path he was in ; 
but ſtill the noiſe ſeemed to rm him; at laſt 
looking down, fie fees a little ugly black bead 
peeping out of his pocket, which be found came 
out of what he had picked up for a box; he with 
much ado flips his fingers into his pocket, takes 
out his ſuppoſed box, and flings it to the groung, 
when the creature opening the upper from the un- 
der thell marched away; this was, as he after- 
' wards found, no other than a land tortoiſe. . 
He found his journey- ohen obſtructed by 
riversand - rivetets, which he was obliged either 
to wade through or ſwim over. At length, after 
many _ rireſome travel, being grievouſly galled 
by his yoke or collar, he diſcovered ſeveral tracts 
of the s: never did more different paſbons 
pu de of any man, than 2 
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of our hero at this time: on the one fide he v 
overjoyed at the fight of the tract of any human 


creature, thinking he. ſhould now get rid of his 
heavy collar, as well as get fome refreſhment of 
proviſions, his own having been exhauſted for al. 
. moſt two days paſt : but he had not pleaſed him- 
ſelf long with this reflection, before the idea of 
the barbarous and unfriendly Indians ſtruck into 
bis mind, for he was quite uncertain whether the 
footſteps he diſcovered might lead him to the good 


and friendly Indians, or to thoſe barbarous and. 


inhuman wretches: he now repreſented himſelf as. 
ſet upon by theſe, againſt whom he had no arms 
to defend himſelf, cruelly tormented, and at laſt 
flain 3s a victim in ſome of their. bloody facrifices. 


It was about the evening when he diſcovered theſe 


footſteps, and he paſſed the whole night in this 


tormenting ſuf very early in the morning 
he diſcovered fre Indians at a diſtance; his fears 


repreſented them in the moſt frighiful- colours; 


they ſeemed of a gigantic ſtatures and he thought 
he could perceive their faces to be very flat and 
broad, which was the characteriſtic or mark of the 
unftiendly Indians. This ſtruck him with unuſusl 
dead, and he now gave himſelf over far loft, as 
he faw they had eſpied him, and were making to- 
| wards him: they coming nearer he perceived them 
to be clothed in deer ſkins, their hair to be ex- 
ceeding long, hanging down a great way over their 


ſhoulders ; and to his inexpreſſible joy, digin- 


guilhed they had guns in their hands, Which was 
a ſure fign to him they were the friendly. Manz, 
This raiſed his ſpirits, and he approacked q in 
a ſuppliant manner, making figits that d e 
their affilance, The 1nd.ans accofted h wath 
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— 7 8 hands on their heads, and crying, 
uſh mea top, which in their language ſignitics, 
— then taking hold of his collar, 
they repeated to one another, id broken Engliſh, 
4 rum 2way l a run-away | Preſently after came 
two. more- Indians, one of whom was a perſon. 
o a fine anten preſence, whoſe dreſs was by far 
r= magnificent than any of the others. His 
babit being a maſt beauriful panther's ſkin faced. 
with fur; his hair was adorned with a great va- 
riety of fine feathers, and his face painted with a 
gre many y colours. By theſe marks of diſtinction, 
r Carew ſuppoſed r 
and indeed — he was; he ſpoke 1 4 
Engliſh, and accoſted 1 bad 
ore. He then had him brought to a wig-wam, 
which is a name they give their houſes, which. 
ire no more than - ſtakes drove. into the ground, 
covered over with deer or other ſkins. Here, oh- 
ferving that our hero —4 — e l by his 
— this good king himſelf a- 
dout freeing die boss kr d — hs kad no pro- 
tool for that purpoſe, he was at a great loſs. 
w to exccute it; but at. laſt 5 the ſteel of 
Mr Carew's tinder-box, he jagged it into a kind 
of a ſaw, with which he cut off his collar, but 
not without muclr labour, his majeſty tweating 
heartily at the work. He then carried him into 
his own wig-wam, which appeared handſomely 
furtiſhed. Here he ordered .fome Indian bread 
and other refreſhment to be-ſet before Mr Carew, 
who eat very heartity. During this the prince ac, 
wanted him his name was Lillycraft ; 


that his ſather was one of thoſe kings who were 


in England iu the reign 6—ñ . 
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ſhewed him ſome fine laced clothes, which he faid. 
were made a preſent of to him by the late King. 
George of England; (meaning his late majeſty 
King George the Firſt) he expreſſed a great affec- 
tion for his brother kings of England, as he called 
them, and for the Engliſh nation in general. 
Soon after came in the queen, dreſſed in a ſhort 
Jacket, leading in her hand a young prince, who. 
both repeated the word run-away once or twice. 
Next day the king preſented him to the wiſos, 
or chief men of the town, who received him with 
a great deal of civuiry, and, tokens of high eſteem. 
He eat every day at the king's. table, and had a 
lodging affigned. him in his wig-wam, and grew 
every day more and. more in eſteem among them, 
being conſulted in all matters of difficulty. Thus 
ſudden are the ſcenes of life ſhifted and changed, 
that a brave man will never deſpair under whatſo- 
ever misfortunes 3 for our hero, who but a few. 
weeks before was treated like a beaſt of burthen, 
heavily loaded, crueily whipped, coarſely. fed, and 
all by the inſolence and inhumanny of his own 
countrymen, is now feated in a ſtrange country, 
with kings and priuces, and conſulted by a whole 
nation. 
King Lillycraft, who was a man of very good 
natural ſenſe, uſed to diſcourſe with and atk Mr 
Carew. many queſtions of the cuſtoms and manners 
of bis brother kings in England. Being told. one 
day that the King of England never ſtirred. abroad 
without being furrounded witit a great number of 
armed men, whom he paid for d nim, 
and fighting for him, he very fimply aſked wha 
he was afraid of; or, whether he was conitantiy 
'. &t war with any neighbouring king, D 


a 
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Fall upon him unawares? Being told to the con- 
trary, he expreſicd very great furpriſe, and could 
not conceive of what vſe theſe-armed -men were, 
when the king had no enemy; adding, When I 
am at 'war my people are my guard. and fight for 
me without being paid for it, and would each of 
them lay down his life to defend mine; and when 
I am at peace, I can fear no evil from my own 
2 thertfore have no need of armed men a- 
bout me. Being told another time that the king 
of England kept himſelf generally in bis wig-wam, 
or palace, ſurrounded by certain officers, who p 
mitted no one to come near him, but by their per- 
miſſion, which was the greateſt difficulty in the 
world to obtain, and that not a thouſandth patt 
of the people who lived in the town where his pa- 
lace was, had ever ſeen him in their lives, he turn. 
ed away from Mr Carew in a paſſion, telling him, 
He was certain he deceived him, and behed his 
good brother of England ; for how, adds he, can 
he be the king of a people, whom he hath no 
knowledge o! 3 or, how can he be beloved by his 
ſubjecis, who have never ſeen him? How can he 
redreſs their grievances, hear their complaints, and 
provide for their wants? How can he lead his pec- 
ple againſt their enemies ? or, how know what his 
ſubjects ſtand in need of, in the diſtant parts of his 
kingdom, if he fo ſeldom ſtirs out of. his wig- 
vam? Being told that the king of England was 
informed. of, and tranſacted all this by means of 
the officers that were about him ; he replied, -It 
might be ſo; but if he ſhould ever chance to go 
10 „ he would talk with his good friend the 
king upon theſe matters, as he could not cqarly 
apprehend how they could bę, For my part, ac Fe Y; 
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he, I know and am known by all my ſubjecta 3 1 
appear daily among them, hear their complaints, 
and. redrefs their gri , and am acquainted 
with every place in my kingdom. Being told, the 
people of England paid their king yearly vaſt ſums 
out of the profits of thei: labour; he laughed; 
and cried, O! poor king! adding, I have often 
given to my ſubjects, but never received any thing 
om them *. | | | . 
Hunting being the principal employment and 
diverſion of the Indians, at which 5 = 
expert, Mr Carew had an opportunity © tify= 
ing to the utmoſt his taſte: for this Seen then 
ſcarce paſng a day but he was a party amongſt 
them, at ſome hunting match or other, and moſt 
generally with the king A He 2 — 
- grown into fo reſpect among them, the 
offered him a —— of the principal families of 
the place, nearly related to the king ; but our hero, 
notwithſtanding theſe honours, could not forget 
huis native country, the love of which glowed with. 
in his breaft ; he had therefore, for ſome time, 
tormed the defign of leaving them, and very foon 
after this found an opportunity of doing fo. + + 
One day, being out a hunting, they chanced to 
fall in company with ſome other Indians, near the 
river Delaware; and when the chace was over, fat 
down to be merry together, and having got tome 
rum them, they drank pretty „F and 
—_ finging and dancing after their country 
ion. Fa, | | 
Mr Carew took this ity of flipping out; 
Ind going down-to the river fide, ſeizes one of the 
* The Indian king bh i fu 
2 kings are obliged to provide for the Efiſtence 
: Canoes 3 
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canoes ; and though he was entirely unacquainted 
with the method of managing them, boldly puſhes 
from ſhore, landing near Newcaſtle in Penſylva- 
nia ; the place he croſſed over being called Duck's 
Creek, which communicates with the great river 
Delaware. Mr Carew being now got, as it were, 
"among his countrymen again, ſoon transformed 
himſelf into a Quaker *, pulling off the button 
from his hat, and flapping it on every fide, he pur 
on as demure and preciſe a look, as if his whole 
family had been Q..akers, and he had never ſeen 
any other fort of people. Here, reader, it will be 
neceſſary to remark, that as our hero is no longer 
among the fimple and honeſt Indians, who are not 
enough poliſhed to forget the dictates of nature, | 
but follow he: in all her ways; who have not art I 
— 21 r but ſpear what they think, : 
an what they ſay : as he is no longer amongſt 
ſuch, but a:mongſt poliſhed people, whoſe know- 
ledge has taught, them to forget the ways of na- 
ture, and to act every thing in diſguiſe z whoſe 
hearts and tongues are as far diſtant aſunder, as 
the North from the South Pole, and who daily 
over each one another in the moſt common c- 
curtences of life : we hope it will be no diſgrace 
to our hero if among ſuch he appears pohihed at 
the, beſt, and puts on a freſh dilguitc as oſten as it 
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ſuits his conveniency | 
The furft houſe he went to was a barber's, of 
whoſe afiiance he had inveed necd enough,. not 
having ſhaved his beard fince he left the ſhip : nere 
he told a moving Rory, taying his name was John 
Elworth, ot Briſtol ; that he had been arttully 
kiduapped. oy one Samuel Ball, of the tame place, 
an Penſylvania are Go 


annere He WATT 
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and gone through great bardfhips in making hi 
The good barber, moved by his tale, will- 
ingly lent him his affiſtarce to take aff his beards 
during the operation. he entered into a good deal 
of chat, telling him his father-was one of Exeter; 
and when he went away, gave hit« half-crown 
bill , and recom! ended him to Mr Wiggil. a 
Quaker. of the fame place. Here he told his mo- 
ving ſtory again, and got a ten ſhilling bill from 
Mr Wiggil, with recommendations to the reſt of 
the Quakers of the place. among v hom he got a 
great deal of money. When he took his leave, he 
vas recommended by them to the Quakers of a 
town called Caſtile Here he found à great deal 
of favour. and made the beſt of his way to Bran- 
dywine Ferry, where is room to lay up 
the whole roval navy of England; and 
thence to Cheſter, -ſo cailed, becauſe the 


people 
who firſt ſetried there came for the moſt part from 


Cheſhire. Here are above an hundred houſes, 
and a very go d cod for ſhipping, the Delaware, 


on which it fiands, being abeut three miles over. 
Here are a court-houſe, and a priſon. This place 
is alſo called Upland, and has a church dedicated 

o St Paul, with a numerous congregation of thoſe 
whom. exclusive of ai! other Chriſtians, we call 
Orthodox. Mr Carew came here on Sunday, and 
Kaic all the — and the next morning en. 
quired out one Mis Turner, a Quaker, who for- 
me iy l ved at EMmbercomb, by .Minehead, in $0- 
merietſhire; from her he got a bill, and a-recom. 
mendation to ſome Quakers at Derby, about five] 
miles further, where the told bim be would fing 
1 Penſylyania and other parts. of America. they make 
great ule of paper money. | Mc 
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Mr Whitefield. He hearing this, ſet out for Der- 
by ; but before he reached there, was overtaken by 
hundreds of people going to hear Mr Whitefield 
preach. Friend, ſays he to one of them, where 1 
are you going fo: aft? Haſt tho not heard friend, 1 
ſays the other, the ſecond Chritt is com: ? He then 
joined them̃, and proceeded to Derby with them, 
where he found Mr Whitefield preaching in an 
orchard, but could not get near enough to hear his 
dicvurſe, by reaſon of the great c5ncourſe of peo. 
ple; however, he ſeemed to be affected with it, 
and ſtrictty imitated the Quakers in all their fighs, 
oans, lifting up of the eyes, &c. Leaving them, 


e went to the ton of the Ship, and 2 
where M Whinchel lodged" that night, was 
at the juſtices, was a miller; he, then aſked 
ir be could have à bed there that 2 —_ 
told he might, paſſed the evening very y. 
In the morning he aſked for pan, ink, and pa- 
per, and ſoon drew a moving petition in the name 
of John Moore, the ſon of 20 


man, who had 
been taken on board the T yger 


aptain Matthews, 
and carried into the 7s — Yypoaom whence he 


had got his rede nption, by means of the governor 
ol the city of Annapolis 3 that he was in the moſt 
deplorable cir.umſtances, having nothing io help 
himieif with, and hoped be would commulerate 
his condition. Having finiſhed his petition, away 
ons he to the miller's houſe, where Whitefiel d 
ged, and found about an hundred people were 
waiting about the door, to ipeak to Mr Whiteſieldʒ 
ag narrowly about, he eſpies a young ad, 
whom he found belonged to Mr Whiicficld ; and 
going up to him, accofts him very civilly, hare. I 
ged he would do an unfortunate man the „ 
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to give that paper (giving him his petition) to Mr 
Whitefie!d: the young lad readily promiſed he 
would. Pre»:ntly after comes forth Mr White- 
field; and as ſoon as they perceived him, the Qua- 
kers preſſed round him, one crying. Pray thee, 


friend. come and pray by my dear wife; and ano- 


ther, Pray thee. friend, come and fee my dear bro - 
ther. Mr White field made his way through them 
all, as well as he could, towards Mr Carew, whom 
the young lad pointed out to him; when he came 
up to him, he told him, he was heartily ſorry ſor 
his misfortunes, but that we were all liable to 
them, and that they happened by the will of God, 
and therefore it was our duty io ſubmit to them 
with p:tience and reſignation; then pulling out 
hie pocket- book, gave him three or four pounds 
of that county paper money. Mr Carew return- 


ed him thanks with all the marks of the moſt 


rely gratitude, and Mr Whitefield wiſhing him 
well to England, went away finging pſalms with 
thoſe who were about him. and we make no doubt 
but Mr Carew joined with them in the melody of 
the heart,” for the good ſuccefs he had with 
Whireneld. 
From hence Bampfylde had only ſeven miles to 


the city of Philadelphia, which is one of the fineſt. 


m all America, and one of the beſt laid out cities 
in the world. It is the capital of Penſylvania; and 

was it full of houſes and inhabitants, according to 
the proprietor's plan, it would be a capital fit for a 
great empire. As it is, tis a large city, conſidering 
us late foundation, moſt commodioufly fituated 
between two navigable rivers, the Delaware aud 
Schuylkul. He deſigned the rown in form of an 


oblong ſquare, extending two miles in lengths 


from 
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from one river to the other. The long ftreets eight 
m number, and two mile in length, he cut in 
right angles by others of one mile in length, and 
fixteen in number, all ſtraight and ſpacious. He 
left proper ſpaces for markets, parades, quays, 
meeting- houſes, ſchools, hoſpitals, and other pub- 
lic buildings. There are a great number of houſes, 
and it increaſes every day in buildings, which are 
all carried on regularly, according to the firſt plan. 
The city has two fronts on the water, one on the 
eaſt fide, facing the Schuylkill, and the other on 
the weſt, facing the Delaware, which is near two 
miles broad, and navigable - 300 miles, at leaſt. for 
ſmall veſſels. The eaſtern part is the moſt popu- 
lous, on. account of the Schuylkill, which is na- 
vigable doe miles above the falls. We have ob- 
ſerved, that each front of the ſtreet was to be two 
miles from river to river, as it was at firſt laid out; 
but one cannot ſuppoſe that it is finiſhed in that 


much at firſt, that there were near an 100 houſes, 
great and ſmall, in it, in leſs than a year's time, 
and it has made anſwerable progreſs; the number 
of houſes, at this time, being about 2000, and 
T © Go conpind, end tink. apip inn 

a few in · a 
— All the houſes have — red 


and gardens belonging to them; the land on which 
the city ſtands is high and firm, and the convenir 
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whom are ſo wealthy, that they keep their coaches. 
Ships may ride in fix or feven fathom water, with , 
a very anchorage; the land about it is a dry 
whole level. All owners of 1000 acres and 
upwards have their houſes in the two fronts, facing 
the rivers, and in the High- ſtreet, running trom the 
middle of one front to che middle of the others 
Every owner of 1c acres hath about an acre in 
front, and the ſmalter purchaſers about half an 
acre in the back ſtreets; by which means the leaft 
has room enough for a houſe, garden, and fmall 
orchard. High. ſtreet is 100 feet broad, fo is 
Broad ftreet, which is in the middle of the city, 
running from north” to ſouth. In the centre is a 
ſquare of ten acres. for the ftate-houſe, market» 
houſe, and ſchook-houſe, as before hinted. The 
names of the ſtreets here denote the feveral forts 
of timber that are common in Penſylvawa, as i ub 
berry-ſtreet, Saffafras-ſtreet, Cheſnut-ftreet, Wal. 
nut- ſtreet, Beech-ſtreet, Aſh-ftreet. Vine: ſtreet, 
Cedarstreet. There are alſo King-ſtreet,-Broad- 
ftreet, High- ſtreet. The court-hoeſe is: built of 
brick, and under it is a priſon ; ſeveral houſes on 
the quay are worth 4 or 5cocl. and 23 fhips have 
been on the ſtocks at a time; ſome hundreds have 
been built there The ecllars and warchouſes.on 
the quay are made over the river three ſtories high. 
Here are two fairs in a yet, and two:markets'a 
week. It ſends two members to the aſſembly. - 
The mhabitants wete at-firſt moily Quakers, 
+ and io they continue It was ſome time before 
there was a church built after the manner of Eng- 
land; bat a$'foon as one was built, it was called 
Chriſt-church. It had, in a few —__ 
s **F\ 7 an 
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an allowance of 30. a year to the · miniſter; which. 
with voluntary contributions, made a very hand- 
ſome proviſion for him. There are above twelve 
hundred of the inhabitants that are of this con- 
gregation, who have for ſorde years had the bene. 
fit of the organ ; and it looked and. found- 
ed ſtrange to the Quakers at firſt, yet they are now 
ſo far reconciled to it as to bear with their neigh— 
bours having it without grumbling. Here are, 
beſides this, ſeveral meeting-houſes; via for the 


Quakers, who ate the church. as by law. 
chablithed, being the originals, the Preſbyterians, 
the Baptiſts, 2 Spaniſh chur cg. ; 


According to the plan, there is, in each quarter 
of the city, a ſquare of cight acres, intended to the 
ſame uſes as was Moorficlds in London-——»alks 
and excrciſes for the citizens. The great dock is 
formed. by an inlet of the river Delaware, at the 
ſouth corner of the front of the wharfs, and has 
a bridge over it at the entrance: ſeveral creeks run 
into the city out of the two rivers, and there is 
no city in Holland that is. fo naturally acecommo- 
dated with Gae and commodious. canals, as this 
migiſ very caſily be The quay is beautiful, about 
200 feet ſquare, to which a thip of 500 tons may 
lay her broadtide; and as tneſe ſurpriting advan» 
tages have already rendered it one af the beſt tra- 
ding towns. in the Britiſh empire out of Euape, 
ſo in all ity it will continue-to increaſe wn 


commerce, Tiches, and buildings, till for number 
add magnificence it will have no cqual in Ame. ica,; 
where the French have nat, nor are likely to have, 
any:thing like it. Here aifo are almoſt all torts of 
traces and mechanics. as well as merchants and 


* 
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cature are held, and the buſineſs of the province” 
is chiefly managed, as in all capitals. Here is + 

ting- houſe, and a Gazette weekly publiſhed. 
F word, here are all things neceſſary for an. 
Enelihman's profit and pleaſure. | | 
Mr Carew walkin» through the hi had 
2 mind to refreſh himſelf with a nip of punch; 
the firſt 8 chanced to fall upon wa 
kept by an Iciſhman, and aſking him if he ſold 
. Yes, my dear honey, replied the man; 
arrah, ſays Mr Carew, ars you my countryman, 
dear joy? quite in the Ixiſh brogue Yes, replies 
the man: what, do you — * our veſ- 
fels? No, I belong to Ca of Dublin, 
who was taken of the Capes and carried into the 
Havannah. Arxrah, dear joy, I know Captain 


Dubois very well. replies the Iriſhman : Come in. 
A in goes Mr Carew: and the Iriſh. 


man was fo. well pleaſed with his countrymang 
{for giving 2 very ——— _ many 
places ini Ireland, counterfeiting 


— E. 4d not dae bis to to be any 
other) that he entertained him 8 
paſſed the day. very. merrily toget 
The next morning his r 
che city: Mr Carew did net content himſelf with 
cd ing, as moſt gf our modern travellers do. 
iſigently enquired the names of the 
and informed himleſ6 
thoſe cireutufiances which could — 
to him. At length, ſeeing a very fine- houſe; he 
enquired whoſe it was, and being told, Fropsictor 
Penn's, who was juſt come from England with hi 
brother- in- law, Frame, he takes leave of: 
little. bufacs. 
tranaQ, 


his bod, reiling him- he had a: 


n 


— 


as 
* . «. 
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tranſa®t, and would be at home preſently, for that 
he ſhould be able to find the way back. without his 
ſtaying for him. Having thus got rid of th- Irith- 
man, he-claps his right hand into his coat, as if 
he had loft the uſe of it: and then going up to the 
Proprietor's, knocks at the door, which was open- 
ed to him by a negro, with a filver collar round 
his neck ; he enquired if the Proprietor lived there, 
and if he was at home ? Being told he was. pray 
tell him, fays he. that a poor man defires the fa- 
vour of ſpeaking with him. The negro then bid 
him come into the court: ſoon afier, out came 
the Proprietor very plainly dreſſed, and his brother, 
Captain Frame, ia his regimentals : The Proprie- 
tor came up to him, enquiring who he was, ahd 
what he wanted with him: he replied, he was a 
poor unfortunate man, who' craved his honour's 
charitable affiftance; that his name was John Daw- 
kins, of the city of Exeter, and belonged to Cap. 
tain Davis' ſhip of the ſame place, who was taken 
near the — Captain Frame, ſeeing him a 
luſty tall fellow, preſently eries out, Revenge l re- 
venge l my brave b:y, you ſhall go along with me, 
and tight the dogs. Mr Carew replied with a figh, 
that he ſhould be glad to do that, but that it was 
his misfortune, by the ſevernties and hardſhips in 
priſon. to bave loſt the uſe of his right arm 
the dead pally. This moved their compaſſion 
mychy that cach of them gave him a guinea ; the. 
Proprietor telling him he would take care to ſend 
him home with & aptain Read. who would fail very 
ſoon; then aſki * he bad been at the Gorer- 
nor's, and he re yg in. the negative, the Pro- 
prietor told him, he go there, for ho was a 
* man, -.. | would aſſiſt 1 
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then calling to his black, bid him ſhew. the 
man to the Govcrnar's. A. they were going along: 
he infor ne himſclt of the black hat countryman 
the Governor was, and being told a Ne 
and his name Thomas, took care to make his ad- 
vantage of it. When he came to the Governar's, 
and enquired for him, he was told he was walking, 
in the garden: while he way waiting fo his coming 
out, in came the Proprietor ani hs. brother, and 
Joi into the garden, they repreſented his caſe to 
the Governor, who coming in, enquired where he 
was horn. &c, H- him, as he had before done 
the Proprietor, — „that he had. married 
Betty Larkey, Parſon Griffys maid, of Wales, 
and that the Parſon had a ſog at Log Nymp- 
ton. in Devon the governor re , he knew the 
Parivn very v l, and; bkewiſe ty Lackey ; and 
after u- nd aſk:d him ſome — *. thee, 
which M. Carew anſwered very readily, he gave- 
him two guineas. 
la tms manaer did he apply to molt of the prig- 
cipal merchants of Philadelphia, always ſuitin, ſome 
cir camſtances of his ſtory in particular to the per- 
fon ne applied to; whichhe did, by diligeatly en- 
quiring what placzs they came fro min Eagland,. 
who were their friends and acquamince, aad the- 
n. hich he knew how to. ſuit maſt to bs dar- 


Captain Read being naw ready to Gil, and Mr | 
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F Carew having a curioity of feeling nore of 
% country, tuought proper to !eave Paulidelphia ab- 
18 out taking leave of any of nis good friends there. 


From hence' he goes inta Buckingham, county, 
where he Eaquired for one George à juſtice 


7 
Y of the peace in that Ys who Fformerly lived at 


* 


** 


W 


entertained him 


ieder 


to build. upon Four acres were preſerved for a 
"magzket-place, and three for public whartice ; very 


n 
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Bradninch, in Devon, his fathe; being a weaver 


there. Here he went by his on name, telling 
him, he had been taken priſoner, and carried into 
the Havannah, where he had lain many months. 
The juſtice having known his father very well, 
| - "qr ſhewed him the 
three guineas at his depar- 


. country,” and gave 


n 


From thence he went to Burlington. me firſt 
town in Weſt New; Jerſey, which contains about 


250 families, and has an anſwerable number of 
a acres laid out for 


built, and almoſt all of brick. The market affords 
13 forts of provifions, which are as good 
as any where in America. © 


The houſes are well 


From thence to Perth A \ fo called in ho- 


nour to the Duke of Perth. It is at the mouth of 
the river Rarnan, which runs into Savdyhook 


Bay. and is able to contain five hundred ſhips. 
The of this city was laid qut very 
paciouſly. The plot. of grdund was didi 
po wages. Rept fittyſhares, for purchaſers 


uſefu! things, it there had been inhabitant 
and ſhipping "The town being thus artf 
commodiouly laid out, ſume Scots began building, 
eſpecially a — for the g. vernor, which was 
then as little wanted as a wharf er market. The 


whole plan of the city conliſts of 1079 acres; and 


there are two good roads from it to Pilcataway 
and M oodbridge. Ships in one tide can come 
to tbe port, be at the merchants doors, tuo 
of dice hundred tons burthen; aa 
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has not above two or three hundred men, women, 
and children in it. ; WE 
From thence' over a ferry, into a town called 
Trenttown, in Staten Ifland 3 and from thenee 
over Brunſwick Ferry, to Eaft Jerſey, where he 
found out one Mr Matthews, a miller, who for- 
merly lived at White-church, near Lyme in Dor- 
ſer; and making uſe of his old flory of having 
been taken, was received Mr Matthews with 
great hoſpitality 3 he kept him three days in has 
houſe, and would have entertained him ſtill longer. 
At his departure he gave bim a guinea, with ſeve- 
ral letters of recommendation, and ſent letters by 
him ro his frienc's in England, ſending his ſervant 
with him as far as Elizabeth Town, which -:$ 
three miles within a creek oppoſite to the weſt end 
of Staten Iſland Here the firſt Engliſh ſettlement 
was made, and if any place in the jerſeys may de 
faid to have thrived, it is this; for notwithftarid- 
ing the endeavours of the proprietors to make a 
capital of Perth, by calling it a city, El:zabeth 
Town has near fix times the number of inhabi- 
tants, containing above two hundfed and fifty fa- 
milies and forty thouſand acres ot land caft out. 
Here the proprietors have a plantation, which goes 
by the name ot their farm. 1 he government of 
the provirice is here managed, courts are kept. al: 
ſemblies held, and the greateſt part of the trade of 
the colony carried on Hete he met willi one Me 
Nicholas, a Corniſh man, wno gave him a ten 
ſhilling bill, and recomnicnded him to one Mr 
Anderſon, m Long Iſland ſometimes called Nafſy 
ſua Iſland, ſtretehing trom Fairficld county. in a 
fire ipot of gicund, one hundred ana fif y miles 
in length, and twenty in breadth. ade 
| | 8 
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his religion, and turned Preſbyterian, moſt of 
Se inhabitants being of that denomination : tra- 
velled quite through the Iſland, and then croſſed 
over a ferry into Block Ifland. from whence there. 
re great quantities of timber tranſported to Bo- 
on. 

Soon after, eroſſing another ſerty, he came into 
New- York, which is a very fine city. There are 
naw about 1100 houſes, and near 7000 inhabi. 
tants in it, The houſes are well built, the meaneſt 
of them is faid to be worth one hundred pounds, 
which cann5tÞde ſatd of any city in Kngland. The 
great church here was built in the year 1695, and 
is a very handſome edifice. Here are alſo à Butch 
church, a French church, and a Lutheraꝶ church. 
The inhabitants of Dutch extraction make a very 
conſiderable part of the town but maſt of them, 
ſpeaking Engliſh; one may ſuppoſe they wert 
pretty much th the great chutch, cipccially all 
thoſe that are or hope to be in -offices. He he 
was furpriſed at the fight of a great number of gib. 
bets, with blacks hanging upon them; but upon 
enquiring, he found the negroes had pot long be- 
fore entered into a confpiracy of burning the whole 
city; dut the plot being timely di overed, , greag 
numbers were ezecuted, and bang up to terr.fy 
the others. H's frſt care here was to enquire the 


names, 'circumitances, ſamily, and counties, of 


the principal inhabitants of the ciry : amongſt. the 
ret, he enquired out Captain Luth_ who was * ar- 
merly one of Carmouth, by) 
to whom he had recommend: 8 - 


a 1 Be vat tes 

olpitably by Capmin Luſh, - 

him two ſhirts, and informed 
4b 
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ſhip ready to ſail for England there, but that he 
would find one at New London. Having found 
there was one Mr Lucas, formerly of Taunton, 
in Somerſetſhire, in New York, and judging he 
was brother to Mr Lucas of Bampton, in Devon, 
whom he knew very well, he goes bo'dly to his 
Hovſe, which was in the fiſh»ſhambles, and knock» 
ing at the door. it was opened to him by a negroz 
he enquired if Mr Lucas was at home; and before 
the negro could give him an anfwer, out came 
Mr Lucas with a little boy, and enquired what he 
wanted: he replied, he was an Engliſhman, born 
in Devonſhire, who had the — * Arn caſt 
away in a ſhip behind Long- „and hearing 
his 2 had made beld do apply to 
Him for affiſtance, as he was very well acquainted 
with his brother, Mr Lucas of Bampton. Mr 
Loecas aſked him, if he could tell whom bis bro» 
ther married ? He replied, Mrs Triſtram. 
Do you kndw Huntſham ? Yes, reptied he, and 
Mr Beer, who firſt courted Mrs Triſtram. And 
how man children has my brother ? To this like» 
wiſe Mr Carew anſwered very exaQlly; and Mr 
Lucas being zonvinced by this of his being no im- 
poſtor, bid him come in, telling him, he expected 
nis youngeſt brother there in three weeks time. 
He was entertained here very generouſly,” and at 
his departure, Mr Lucas gave him two guineas. 

| Fxom thence he goes through Seabrake and Sea» 
ford to New London, which is fitvated on a river 
called the Thames. The firſt branch of which river 
goes by the name of Glaſs river, the next branch 
ty that of Ruſſel's Delight, the third. by that of 
Indian River. There is a fmall river-which falls 
wo the ſea at Mancheſter, The trade of ſhip- 
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building flouriſhes here. Here he enquired if there 
were none of the name of Davey n that city? and 6. 
being aſked why ; be replied, they were near heirs 1 
to a fine eſtate near Crediton in Devon, formerly 4 
belonging to 2 Davey. He was then ſhe un i 
to two ancient faſters of Sir John. Davey, whoſe ' 
ſons were timber» men; they aſked a great many 
ueſtions about the family, and he told them, 8-: 
ohn Davey was dead, and his eldeſt fon alto, who 
had left two ſons; that the youngeſt brother, 
Humphrey Davey, was then living at Creely 
Houſe, and the little boys ſome where about Zxe- 
ter. They then gave him two letters to give to Mr 
Humphrey Davey; after which, each gave hin-3 
guinea, _ recommendations to one 8 — 
r, aptain Rogers, who was bow ng 
land. Juſtice Miller received him very kindly, ond 
ſent his ſervant with hin>to Captain Rogers. with 
whom he agreed to take the run to England for 


Lundy in a th and three days ; hothing hap- 
ned-material on their voyage, and the ſailors pai- 

fed this time very joyfully, having fo favourable a 

gale 3, but our hero, who knew that fortune, like 

2 common jilt, often puts on the faireſt ſmiles 

when ſhe is about to diſcard you, thought it pru- 

dent to provide againſt ts gd tricks as much 0 {| 

as lay in his power; he therefore pricked his arms | 
, and breaft with a needle, and then rubbed it with 1 

bay fgit and gunpowder, which made it appear like 4 

the ſmall pox coming out; in the night time he 

* L 2 groaned 


4 


* 
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Lroaned very diſmally, till at length the Captain 
called to him to-know the reaſon. of his graaning 
ſo in his ſleep. Alas ! Sir, replied he, I have been 
dreaming my wite was dead, and that the 
died in the ſmall pox. Be of good cheer, man, 
fays the Captain, dreams are but fables ; and for 
your comfort, I believe we ſhall quickly make 
ind; however, they did not do this ſo foon as 
the Captain expected; for towards the next even- 
ing the wind ſpringing up a freſh gale, the Captain 
ordered to fland gut to ſea again: during all the 
day Mr Carew did not ſtir out of his hammock, 
pretending to be very ill, Towards the morning 
the wind was ſomewhat laid, and they flood in 
beſoze it; but it being very hazy weather, the 
Eaptain ordered a good look out, crying my brave 
boys, take care we don't fall foul of ſome fthip, for 
we are now in the channel; the men replied all is 
well. Now the cocks began io crow on board, 
and Sol took his laſt embrace of Thetis, to begin 
his daily ſtage ; for indeed, already had his equi- 
page waited near an hour for him, er, if thou 
art acquainted with the inimitable hiftory of Tom 
Jones, thou mayeſt perhaps know what we mean by 
this; but Jeſt thou ſhouldſt not, weahink it not im- 
proper to inform thee, that we mean no more than 
what we might have told thee in three words, that 
it was broad day-light. The captain called 2 
how goes the glaſe, my brave boys? Eight glaſſe 
are juſt run, replied the men: then look ot ſharp 
for land. Soon after the cabin-bey hollows out, 
Land! Land | The Captain runs nimbly to fee 
if it was fo, ſaying, | am afraid we are embay 
No, replies ihe mate, | will be bound for it, it is 


Lundy-ifland. I he Captain ran up immediately 
to 
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to the main-topmaſt-head, to look out for other I 
lands to the right. and left, and found it to be in- 1 
deed Lundy.Ifland : upon which ſeveral failors 1 
ran up the rigging: arid among the reſt, Mr Carew 4 
creeps: out with nothing but a blanket upon his | 
ſhoulders, and makes an attempt to run up the rig- 1 
gings which the Captain ſeeing, haftily cries —4 N 
here is old John going ? Take care of the old 
man, he is light headed ; upon which ſome of the 
failors took him down, and carried him back to 
his tammock. They then crowded all the fail they 
could. for Lundy; when they came near, they 
perceived ſeveral ſhips lying at anchor there, and 
made a for a pilot ; foon after comes up a 
pilot of ly, who was then upon the iſland 
waiting to pilot ſhips up to Briſtol. The Captain 
we him on And agreed for ſeven gui- 
neas to be "to Bristol; then the captain a- 
ſked him, what news ? and if any New FE.ngland- 
the channel ? he replied, that - 
none had paſſed, that he could inform Him of 
bad — for 85 22 22 that the Rub 
man of war; Ca re, then in Kun 
Road, and all the _ n could E hold of 
Mr Carew, hearing; diatiy comes upon 
deck, with his blanket — ee ſhoulders, and 
pretended to vo bert ſhip's fide. The pilot 
him, Aſked the Ca tain what was the 
matter with the old man? believe, replies the 
Captain, he has got the ſmall-pox ; he dreamed 
the other night that his wife was dead of them, 
which frightened him ſo much, that I think the 
is come out upon him : the pilot then 
ſtepped up to him, and aſked him to let him took 
upon him, which he an with, and ſhewing . 
2 3 bim 
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him his arms, r 
— _ him, and Mr Carew kept on groan- 
ing, very mou They then failed by Apple- 
dore, Biddeford, and Barnſtaple, (where Mr 
Carew, notwithſta his having the ſmall- pox 
fo n himſelf on ſhore, drinking ſome 
of thei ale) fo to the Holmes, and into King 
Road early in the — He then thought it 
2dviſeable to take a . N ntity of warm 
water into his belly, and quickly after, to their 

t concern, they foe the Ruby man of war 
pars ry the road, with Jack, cafgn, and pendant 

Now were all the ſailors, who. had been ſo jo- 
vial before, ſtruck with a dreadful panic 3. Dut our 
hero, ſecure of. che favour and of the 
poddeſs Prudence, was quite eaſy at heart, and now 
they the man .of war's boat making 
towards them: upon which Mr Carew grew fick- 
er and ficker » the Captain ordered the ropes to be 
flung out fer che. man of -war's-boat, and the ſtan- 
chions and red ropes to be got ready for the Lieu. 
rent, as though had been to receive ſome 
good viſitor on board ; ſuch are the poliſhed arts 
of the word; for we think we may venture 10 fay, 
both the eaptaĩd· mache crew. at the ſame time 
they were making theſe pre to receive the 
Lieutenant, had rather have ſeen him gone do the 
bottom of the fea, than come on board their veſſel. 
At 


the (hip : Mr Carew 
with his belly vio gres 


nant mates oct, Sir, 
| board, ſays the captain ; or rather, that little part 
of the captaio, called the tongue; for the heave, 
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mind, and every other particle of the captaim 
wiſhed him at the d -l at the fame time. The 
Lieutenant enquired from whence they came, and 
what ? the Captain replied from Boſton, 
in a'month and four days; and then aſked him 
to walk aft, and take a dram of rum; but before 
he did fo, the Lieutenant aſked how many hands 
there were on board ? The captain anſwered, he 
had only fifteen, for men were very ſcarce. Of 
what burden is your ſhip? 250 tens. I muſt have 

hands, Sir, faid To Lieutenant: come in, 
crew, and do your duty. No ſooner were 
the words ſpoken, than the crew leaped upon the 
deck, and the Lieutenant ordered all the ſhip's 
— —— — JI them. 
He then acroſted ther with an oratorial harangue: 
Gentlemen failors, (faid he) I make no doubt 
but you are willing to enter voluntarily. and not 
as preſſed men: if you go like brave men ireely, 
— ang * nh * 
. go on board your ive ſhips, you 
will have your bounty money, and liberty to go 
on ſhore and kiſs your landladies.” Though this 
oration was with as much ſelf - applauſe 
as Cicero felt, when, by the force of his eloquence, 
he made Cæſar, the maſter of the world, to trem- 
ble ; or, as the vehement Demoſthenes, when be 
ute tp thunder againſt King Philip ; yet we are 
not quite certain whether it was the power of elo 
quence that perſuaded the men to enter 
voluntarily; or whether, being ſeated between the 


ſeret to thee which they caſted ue dere 


this was, all but one of the men entered, ough 
with fad hearts) without beingigrelied: which 2 
| ma 
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make no doubt, the Lieutenant attributed tb the 
_ eloquence of his oration. . — 
The Lieutenant obſerving a ſtout ſellow in a 
frock and trowſers, who did not come aft with the 
other men, aſked the captain who he was? the 
captain replied, he was an Indian, and a brave fai- 
lor, ſo called to him by his name. Wat ye want 
wit mee, replies the Indian, mee won't come, 
damme. Upon which the Lieutenant ſent ſome of 
the barge crew to bring him forwards, -which the 
brave Indian perceiving, caught hold of à hand- 
ſpike, and put himſelf in a poſture of defence, ery- 
ing out to the barge crew who came up towards 
him, damme, ye meddle wit mee, mee daſh your 
ins out.“ crew finding him reſolute, did 
not think proper to attack him: upon which the 
Lieutenant aſked him, if he would ſerve King 
George: dam King George, mee know no King 
;z.mee be an Indian, mee haye a king in 
my own country, whom mee lovee and fightee 
for, becauſe he be de very good King: at which“ 
= — Captain ſell a laughing, and 
MN. - — 


Are theſe all your en 


men, fays, the Lieutenant? 
yes, replied the captain, except one old man who 
dreamed the other night that his wife died in the 
ſmall.pox, and was ſo much frighted, that the 
fmall-pox is come out upon him. The captain 
then ordered the bills to be made for what was due 
to the men, and aſked the Lieutenant, in the nean 

While to zralk down and taſte his rum. According- 
I don comes the Lieutenant, humming a tunes 
| hou hearing this, prepared himſelf, and ta- 

ing opportunity of putting his finger down 
his 114 0at, diſcharges his ſtomach juſt under the 

8 Lientenant's 
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Lieutenant's feet, crying out in a moſt Jamentable 
tone at the ſame time, O, my head ! O, my back? 
What, cnes the Lieutenant very haſtily, is this 
the fellow who has the ſmall-pox ? No, no, replies 
he, 1 have had the fmall-pox many years ago, and 
have been with Sir Charles Wager and Sir 
Walton up the Baltic; and do, for God's fake,. 
take me vn board your ſhip, noble captain, for I. 
only want to he blooded. The Lieutenant whips . 
out his ſnuff-box, and elaps it to his noſe, fwear-.. 
ing, he would not take him on. board for five. hun- 
dred „ for he was enough to infect a whole 
ſhip's crew; that the devil ſhould take: him be- 
fore he would, hurrying at the ſame time as faft as 
he could into the great cabin. When he came 
there, Mr Carew heard him how un- 
forturmte it was that he ſhould come on board. 
them, as he never. had the ſmallpox himſelf. 
When the reſt of the men had had their bills 
made out, the' captain, willing to get rid of Mr 
„Carew, faid to him, come, old John, I will have. 
your bill made too; which was accordingly done, 
and amounted to ſeven pounds ten ſhillings, or 
which the captain gave him a draught on mer- 
chant Lidiate of Briftol. The captain then order 
ed the boat to put him on ſhore : he beſceched 
the captain; to let him die on board; no, 
the captain, by all means take him on 
ay, fays the Lieutenant, take him on fl | 
the captain called to ſome of the ſailors, to 
poor oid man over the fide of the ſhipy 
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was called back again, and the Lieutenant toſſed 
him half a guinea, charging him not to go into the 
city of Briſtol, for that he was enough to infect the 
Thus our hero, after ſecing many. cities and 
men, ing great hardſhips, and encounter- 
ing many ' dangers and diftulties, once more [et 
his foot on his beloved country. Notwithſtanding 
the joy he felt at being ſafe on fhore, he did not 
lay aſide his ſmall pox, but travels on towards 
. Briſtol, as one very bad in that diſtemper ; co- 
Ming to juſtice Cann's near Durham Downs, he 
meets with the gardener, whom he aſked if he 
Juſtice lived there, and was at home ? being told 
he was, he made a moſt lamentable moan, and 
faid, he was juſt come from New England, and 
had the ſmall-pox on him. The gardener goes 
into the houſe, and ſoon returning, told him the 
juſtice was not at home; but gave him half a 
crown ; he ſtill kept crying I am a dying man, 
and I beſeech you let me lie and die in ſome hay- 
tallet, or any place of ſhzIter. The gardener fee= 
ing him ſo ill, goes in again, and brings out a cor- 
dial dram, and a mug of warm ale, which N 
Carew made ſhift to ſwallow. The gardener then 
left him, being ſa much affrighted at his appear- 
ance and lamentable moans, that he let both glaſs 
and mug fall to the ground before he reached the 
bouſe. Mr Carew then made ſhift, notwithſtang- 

his 


— 
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Having by this ſtory 
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the landlady and an old croney, a tinker's-wife, 
were ſtanding at the door: as ſoon as the tandiad 


eſpied him, ſhe clapped her hands, and ſwore 1 


was either Mr Carew or his ghoſt; as ſoon as 
they were convinced he was fleſh and blood, great 
were the kiſſes, hugs, and embraces of theſe three. 
Our hero's firſt enquiry was, when they bad 
ſeen his dear Polly, meaning his wife; the land- 
ey him ſhe had not ſeen her lately, but 
had heard both ſhe and his daughter were wellz 
but that his wife never expected to fee him more. 

Mx Carew foon called for a room above ſtairs, 
ordered an elegant dinner to be provided, and paſſ- 
ed the afternoon very merriſy; the next morni 
he waited on the merchant with his ball, aud re- 
ceived ie money for it, then weighed anchor and 
ſteered for Bridgewater, where he arrived juſt at 
night: he immediately repaired to a mumper's 
houſe, kept by a one-eyed old woman. named Laſ- 
key: from "whence he goes to the Swan, where 
were feveral gentlemen paſſing the evening toge# 
ther, viz. Mr Moore, Dr Dipford, Counſelior Bed. 
ford, and others, all of whom were particularly 
acquainted with him; however, he pretended to 
be a Weſt Indian, who had been caſt away in a 
ſhip coming from Antigua, which foundered be- 
hind Cape Clear ; that he was taken by an lriſh- 
man, and afterwards put on board a Briſtol ſhip, 
raiſed a handſome contribu» 
tion from the gentlemen, he diſcovered himſelf, 
knowing them to be his good friends; but the 
gentlemen could fcarcely eredit him, till he gave 
em ' fufficzent - proofs of his being the rel 
' The next morning he goes to Sir John Trl 
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_ and makes the fame complaint be had done the 
- night before at the 8 wan in Bridgewater ; the ſer» 
vant telling him Sir Joha would come forth ſoon, 
he waited tilł he did fo, and then diſcovered him- 
felf; Sir John would not believe him, but at laſt 
made him a preſet. He afterwards viſited juſtice 
Croſſe of Bromfyide, vd preſently knew him, and 
made him very welcome; from whence, ſettirig 
out for Exeter, he viſited on the road Mr John 
Rampfyide of Heſticomb, the Kev, Mr Boſwell, 
and Dr 'Hildyard of Taunton, the Rev. Mr 
Mmifee, Squire Bluet, of Melcombe Regis, the 
Rev. Mr Newt; of Tivenon, ſquire Blundel, and 
Major Worth, in the neighbourhood of that place, 
wh.o being all his particular friends, were very glad 
to ſee him return, and treated him very handſome- 
| 2 Mair Worth took him a — with bim: 
but te ſoon took an opportunity of ſlipping away, 
and directed his ſteps to his own — Bick ley. 
Here he happened to meet Lady Carew; but ſo 
great was his reſpetct — der, that he who uſed 
to attempt every thing, had not courage to | 
this lady, therefore turned off to a place called 
Codbury, the ſeat of Mr Furtdon; as ſoon as he 
came there, he was known by Mr Furſden's ſiſter, 
who told him, he ſhould not ſtir thence till her 
brother came home; ſoon after Mr Furſdun res 
turned, and brought with him vne Me Land of 
Sitverton; he was very much ſurpr iſed to fee himy 
and treated him very generouſiy, making him 2 
very handſome preſent, as did alſo Mr Land : be 
abode there that night, went a hunnag with Mer 
Furiden the next day, and likewiſe to fee Mr 
Bampfylde Rode, at Stoke, who would not believe 
Mr Carew had been in America, but treated him 
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handſomely, and made him a preſent at his depar- 
ture He next comes into Exeter, the place he had 
failed from to Maryland, and going into Saint 
Peter's church-yard,, ſees Sir Henry Northcote, 
Dr Andrews, and two other ; who were 
walking there: He accoſted them with 2 * God 
bleſs you, Sir Harry, Dr Andrews, and the reſt of 
the company.“ Sir Harry ſtaring very wiſtfullg 
at him 7 2 you fleſh and blood ? why, you 
can never have been in America. Dr An 
then aſked if it was Carew; and the report be! 
ſpread that We was in Exeter, drew a number 
ſpectators to ſee him; and amongſt the reſt Mer 
chant Davey himſelf, who aſked him, in a very 
hurry, if the ſhip was caſt away? no, no, 


ſhould charge hi pounds for his and 
five pounds 2 opal charges, beſides Captain 
Froade's bill. He next enquired where . he had 
left Captain Froade? Mr Carew told him he had 
left him in Mile's river. The gentlemen then 
gave him money, as did likewiſe Davey. 


Two months after this came home , 
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lett Mr Carew? damn him, replied the captain, 
you will never ſee him again; he ran away, was 
taken, put in New-town gaol. brought back again, 
and whipped, had a pot-hook put upon. him, ran 
away with it on his deck, and bas, never been 


be either killed by ſome wild beaſt, or-drowned in 
ſome river. At which the 1 fell a laugh- 
ing, telling the captain he had been at home two 
months before him. Captain Froade ſwore it could 
never be; however they confirmed it to him that 
it was ſo. 1 

Soon after this Mr Carew went and paid his re- 
ſpe to Sir William Courtenay, retui ning: him 
many thanks for. what he had furniſhed him with, 


as good as his word, in 
tain Froade. dir William told him, he thought 
he had; and then called to his butler to give him 
ſomething to drink. In a little time Sir William 
comes. to him again, with his brother Mr Henry 
Courtenay, who conducted him into a noble par- 
lour, where was a great company of ſine ladies 


ſpe& which is ever due to beauty and merit. Sir 
out war his dove ? he replied, he knew ſome 


deceived him, ſuch a lady (bogling out ane of 
them) was the happy perſon. 'You-are right, re- 
plied Sir William, this is indeed ny dove: and 
turtle dove. Sir William then put a piece of mo- 
vey ir hi hat, as did Mr Courtenay, an« bid 
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heard of fince; ſo that, without doubt, he muſt 


when he failed for Maryland; adding, he had been 
coming home before Cap- 


fitting, whom. our hero accoſted with all that re- 
Williary then aſked him jocaſely, it he; could find 
of the ladies there; and that unleis his judgment 
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him go round the ladies; Which be did : addref- .. 
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need not add, gathered a very plentiful harveſt, as 
the fair ſex are, in general, ſo much inclined to 
humanity and good nature, Sir William aſked 
him, if he would not drink to the ladies health ? 
and filled him up a bumper of excellent wine ; he 
then took his leave of this truly noble and hofps» 
table gentleman. Here, reader, if my pen was 
equal to the taſk, I would here deſcribe to you 
one whom, in this degenetate age, thou mayeſt 
gaze at as a.prodigy ; one who, like the phœnix 
riſing from the aſhes of his father, inherits all the 
virtues of his glorious anceſtors ; 1 would deſcribe 
to 2 1 without extravagance, pomp 
without oftentation, plenty without luxury or 
riot, and greatneſs unduminiſhed by little pride : 
I would - ſet before you ſomething more. than a 
king (furrounded ind impriſoned by worthleſs and 
imperious favourites, fawning. ſycophants, and 
taſteleſs grandeur.) Such are the ſecnes within thy 
walls, ſuch thy maſter, happy Powderham *. . 
From hence our hero goes to Squire Bell's of 
Mamhead.;z in the. way he meets with Mr Jackſon 
his ſte ward, who was lame with the gout; he 
preſently knew Mr Carew, gave him half a crown, 
and told him, he would. hop back on.his crutches 
to give him ſomething to drink. While they were 
drinking a glaſs, the ſteward adviſed him to make 
application to the ſquire. Preſently after, out he 
comes, and Mr Carew ſoon began his attack up- 
on him: pray, who are you, fays the juttice ? 1 
am a poor unfortunate Weſt-Indian, replies he, 


who have been ſhipwrecked on the coaſt. of. Ire-- 


land, and was taken up- by a Briſtol” ſhip. Ay, 
ay, you are one of Carew's gang, | ſuppole, ſays 
 * The feat of Sir William ay near Exon. * 
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the juſtice, but he is tranſported. Bleſs ho- 
wh” ſays he, I am no impoſtor; 14 
that he was a very great one, and I think deſer- 
ved more than tranſportation. Well, well, there's 
2 ſhilling for you, replies the juſtice, and go about 
your buſineſs . 4 : 
From thence he ſteers towards Mr Oxenham's 
at New-houſe ; when he came near the houle, he 
pulls off his ſhirt, and gives it to an vid man he 
met, as tha' he had been amazed: then marches 
up to the houſe, and juſt at the ſtable' meets Mrs 
Oxcnham and another lady, whom he immedi. 
ately accoſted with a doleful complaint of being a 
poor ſnipwrecked mariner. Mrs Oxenham told 
him, ſhe ſhould have taken him for Bamptylde 
Moore Carew, but that ſhe knew he was tran- 
ſported. He was not diſconcerted at this, but 
readily told her, with great compoſure, that bis 
name was Thomas Jones, belonging to Bridport 
in Dorſethire. The ladies gave him each a thi 
ling, and then bid him go into the houte, where 
he had victuals fet before him: before he went 
away, the lady fent him a Holland ſhirt; being 
thus equipped, he enquires out the church-wardens 
of the pariſh, and by the fame tory gets a crowi 
off them. From hence he goes on to lord Clif- 
ford's, at Uggbroke, in the pariſh of Chudleigh : 
here he ſends in a petition to my lord, as an untor- 
tunate Roman Catholic, and received a guinea; 
Fay that night at Sanday gate, and behaved as 2 
Roman Catholic, under the name of William 
Faſſnore. | , ) 
'The next day at Moll Upton's, in Newton Bu- 
fhel, he met with one of the ſiſters of that order 
ot mendicants, commonly called couſm * 
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' houſe: with as little. ceremony as before, he not 
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and he having an inclination to pay a viſit to Sir 


Thomas Carew's, at Hackum, foon made an a- 


witlr the couſin Betty to exchange habits 


for that day, The barber. was then called in to 


make his beard as ſmooth as his art and razor 
could make it, and his hair was dreſſed up with 
ribbands ; thus metamorphoſed, our hero ſet out, 
having a little wand in his hand, and a little dog 
under-his arm : being- come to Sir Thomas Ca- 
rew's, he ruſhes into the houſe without ceremony, 
demanded his rent in an imperious tone; none of 
the men- ſervants being in the way, the women ran 


one way and then another; but he taking notice 


of this confuſion, continued to act the mad wo- 
man, beating his head againſt the wall, kiffing his 
dog, and demanding his rent; at. laſt comes one 
of the women-ſervants, ſaying, Lady, you are wel- 
come to your rent, ang * a crown ; but he 
was not WAITS . he fell 
A raving agam, merry go- 
down z upon which they brought him ſome ale, 
which having drank, he took his leave, thanking 
them with a very low courteſy. From hence he 
continues his progreſs to-Parſon Sandford's, of 
Stoke, in Tinney, where, having entered the 


only demanded his rent, as uſual, but a gown for 
ſome of lus coufins : neither would be take his 
leave till he. had got a ſhilling for rent, a ous 
gown and ſome pinners. Ha next calls upon Par- 
ton Richards, az Coombe, in Tinney, where he 
got a ſhilling and a ſhift. Having thus ſucceeded 
in his new adventure, he returns to his quarters 
at Mather Upton's, in Newtf6n.Buſhel, where be 


* * 
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Betty, and alſo paſſed the night very merrily 
The next day he reſtored his borrowed adeou - 
trements to the coufin Betty, and calling for pen 
and ink, wrote a petition in the of 2 poor 
unfortunate ſoap-boiler, whoſe houſe was ſet on 
fire by the careleſſneſs of an apprentice, in the pa- 
Tiſh of Monkfilver, not forgetting to fign it with 
the names of ſeveral neighbouring gentlemen: with. 
this &Ritious petition he then goes to Juſtice Tay- 
tor's, at Dembury, where he was bandſomely 
keyed : from thence he goes to juſtice Neil's, and 
finding, upon enquiry, the juſtice himſelf was at 
Home, did not venture to deliver his petition, but 
begged as an unfortunate man, arid. was relieved. 
with a cup of cyder, and ſome bread: and cheeſe. 
At Darlington he aſſumed the character of a rat. 
catcher, and ſold a receipt to a gentleman'd ftews. 
ard for 2 crown, and under this character he tra- 
vels forward. to Plymouth. Here, learning there, 
was to be a cock.match, he lays afide his rat. 
.catcher's habit, and puts on that of a- gentleman, 
and not the habit only, as too many do, but the 
manners: and behaviour-likewiſe-; fo that going to 
the cock-match, he betted ſeveral wagers with Sir 
Coveatry Carew, and his own brother Mr 
Carew, the miniſter of Saltaſh, which he had the 
good fortune to win, and left the eock-pit undiſ- 
covered by any one - Thus great is the power of 
dreſs, that it transforms and metamorphoſes the 
beggar into a "gentleman, and the cinder wench. 
into a fine lady, therefore let not the Intle-great 
(J mean thoſe who have nothivy to recommend 
them but. their equipage) pride themſelves as tho” 
 abey had ſomething ſuperior in them to the poor: 
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proceeded to the houſes of ſeveral gentlemen in the 
— both in one ſtory, which was 
that of the ſtranger z. among many others, they 
came to Lord Weymouth's, where it was agreed. 
that Mi Carew ſhould: be ſmen :_vpon their 
coming up to-the bouſe, the ſervants bid them be 
gone, unleſs they could give a good. account of 
themſelves and the co in which they pre- 
tended to have been, for ſhould Lord Weymouth 
come and detect them in any falſehood, he would 
horſewhip them without mercy, which was the 
treatment all thoſe whom he found to be counier- 
feits met with from him, and he had detected 
t numbers of them, having been abroad bim.. 
ſelf ; our travellers, however, were not in the leaſt 
daunted hereat; Mr Carew being conſcious to 
himſelf that he could give a fatiefaQtory: account 
of Newfoundland, and the other affirming that he 
had been at Rome e Italy, 
&c. and could give. as good a deſeri * 
countries as his lordſhip. himſelf. 
they went to the kitchen door, and Mr —— 4 
broke the ice, telling the ſtory of their 
mislortune. in his uſual lamentable tone ; the boat 
keeper at firſt turned a deaf car. to their ſy | 
tion and intreaty; but Mr Carew, at: the infti 
tion of his companion, redoubled his importu „ 
kneeling on one knee, and making uſe of all 
methods of exciting charity, of which he. was a- 
pable; ſo that. at length the houſekeeper gave them 
the greateſt part of a. cold ſhoulder of mutton, . 
half a fine w loaf, and a ſhilling bot. did at 
with great haſte and fear, let his lordibip ſhould. 
ſee her, and be thereat. . Of the builer they 
85 a Copper of god ley a the both reg, 
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their thankfulneſs, departed. Having got at ſome 
diftance from the houſe, there arolc a diſpute who 
ſhould carry the victuals, both being loath to in- 
cumber themſelves with it, as having neither wife 
nor child near to give it to: Mr Carew was for 
throwing it into the hedge, but the other urged 
that it was both a fin and ſhame to waſte good 
victuals in that manner; ſo they both agreed to 
to the Green Man, about a mile from my. 
rd's, and there exchange it for liquot. At this 
alchouſe they tarried for ſome time, and ſnacked 
the argot ;; then after a parting glaſs, each went 
his ſeparate way. | | 1 
The reader cannot but be when we 
aſſure him that this menditant companion of his 


was no leſs a perſon than my Lord We 


himſelf. who, being detirous of ſounding the tem- 


ts and diſpoſitĩons of the gentlemen and other 


inhabitants cr the neighbourhood, put himſelf in- 


to a habit ſo vaitly beneath his. birth and fortune, 
in order to obtain that diſcovery ; nor was this 
the firſt time that this great nobleman had meta- 
morphoſed himfelt into the defpicable ſhape and 
character of a beggar, as ſeveral of that neighbour- 
hood can teſtity; but when be went abroad into 


the world in this diſguiſe. he took ef 


pecial care 
to conceal it even from his own family, one fer- 
vant only, in whoſe ſecrecy he greatly contided, 
being entruſted therewith 3; and this was his valet 
de chambie, who uſed to drefs, ſhave, and per- 
form other ſuch offices relating to his Lordſhip's - 

e 

Mr Carew and his noble companion having thus 
parted from each other, be took his way into the 
woodlands, towards Frome; and the * 


after them, with a ſtrict char 


be the portion of both; aud. indeed 
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lord, by a private way through his park and gar. 
dens, retarned to his own houſe, and*there di- 
veſting himſelf of his rags, put on his embroidered 
apparel, and reaſſumed the dignity and ſtate to 
which both his birth and fortune entitled him. I 
am informed, ſaid his lordſhip, that two failors 
have been at my houſe ; and enquiring which way 
they went, he ordered two men and horſes to go- 
to bring them-back 
to his houſe, for he heard they were impoſtors ;.. 
and if he found them ſuch, he would treat them. 

accordingly. The ſervants obeyed his commands 

without the leaſt ſuſpicion of the intricacy of this 
affair, and foon came up with Mr Carew, whom. 
they forcibly brought back to my lord : his lord» 

ſhip accoſted him in a very rough manner, 

aſks where the other fellow was, and told him he. 
would be made to find him. Mr Carew in the 

mean time ſtood thunder-ſtruck, expecting nothing 
leſs than commitment to priſon; but, upon exa=- 


mination, made out his ſtory as well | 
ned him 


Atter having thus terrified and th 
and divefting himſclft of his habit and character of 


for a confiderable time, away 


might 'agree when examined- & 

they were: the Reward took Mr Carew afide into 
2 private chamber, and there pretending that the 
other fellow's relation contradicted his, proved 

them both to be counterfeits, that a priſon muſt. 

nothing was: 

| omitted. 
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omitted that might firike Mr Carew with the 
terror and confuſion. By this time my 
d having thrown off his rags, and put on his 
fine apparel, Mr Carew was again brought into 
his preſence to receive his final ſentence ; when his , 
lordſhip having :ufficiently diverted himſelf with 
the fear and conſternation of bis brother mumper, 
diſcovered himſelf to him. Ef 

We might have mentioned before, that while 
my Lord and Mr Carew travelled together, they 
aſked each other whence they came, and what 
their names were Mr Carew ingennouſſy con- 
feſſed his, but my Lord diſguiſed both his name 
and country; ſo that having accidentally met with 
2 mendicant of the note in all England, 
his lordſhip thought fit to treat him in the manner 
aforelaid, which he would not have done to every 
common vagrant : however. to ſatisfy. humſelf that 
Carew, (for many impoſtors had uſurped his 
name) he ſends for captain Atkins, a 
of his acquaintance in the neighbourhood, who 
went to ſchool with Mr Catew at Tiverton ; this 
fleman. was very glad to ſec his old ſchool- 
low, and afſured his lordſhip it was really Mr 
Bampfylde Moore Carew: upon which his lord- 
ſhip very nobly entertained him at his hquie for 
the ſpace of three days, and gave him an excellent 
good ſuit of clothes; and ten guineas ; but remom- 
bering the trouble they had, and the loſs they 
were at to diſpoſe of the ſhoulder of muttun and 
bread which his houſekeeper had given them, as 
likewiſe the reſolution Mr Carew had once taken 
to throw it away, he called his houſekeeper, and _ 
ſtrictiy charged her never to give away 2 moriel of 
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victuals more, but beftow the alms in money only, 
as rightly judging that to be more ble and 
ſerviceable to than the beft of proviſions, 
the greateſt part vf which they either waſte, give 
away, or exchange for an inconfiderable quantity 
of drink, as my Lord and Mr Carew had done. 
His lordſhip took Mr Carew to Warminſter horte 
race, and there recommended him to many ho- 
nourable gentlemen, who were very liberal to him. 
He ſeveral times after made bold to call upon. his 
lordſhip in his rounds, and at eyery viſit received 
a guinea ang an hearty welcome at his houſe; his 
lordſhip would frequently make himſelſ merry with 
the paige, — ſay, that he was more 
expert in the (ſcience of mumping than even Mr 
Carew himſelf * es 
Not after this, Mr Carew comes to Bid- 
deford , (where he had been ſome time be- 
fore) and delivered the compaſs to captain Harvey's 


were the captains Haryey, Hopki 
85 ſays he, and give my duty, and tell them Mr 
Bampfylde Moore Carew is at your houſe: L he 
landlord goes accordingly, and returned with 
the captains, who were glad to ſee our hero, who 
returned them many thanks for the favours he had 
received from them. in America. I he captains 
aſked him a great many queſtions about his travels 


through the Indians country, &c. and told him, 
they never thov.ht be would have gone through 


that dangerous undertaking, but expeQed 16 have 
OY ert 
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ſeen him return 2 He then gave them 
an account of ing to their ſatis faction, 
telling them he had followed their direQtions in 
every point. They afterwards - treated him very 
handſomely, and made a — 1 
captains then going out, reporting that he was 
in town, drew a great concourſe of people to ſee 
e 

had ordered no one ſhould be admitted 
to ſee him, till they had firſt drank a quart of ale 
in the houſe. 

Some time after this, he diſguiſed himſelf like 
2 poor miſerable « old and falls to ſell- 
ing of matches and gathering of old rags ; and hap- 
pening to meet with a brother ragman at Wiy 15 
liſcombe, they joined company, and agreed to 
travel to. Porlock : juſt as they came to 
Gutter Hall, night coming on apace, they propo. 
ſed taking up their quarters there; but the land- 
readies {good oaths to ſpare, yet if 
nene 
dated i = ve their lodgings 
free coſt, and 1. cheeſe — Tt with 
a raſher of bacon into the bar 


would li 
ceived t ie. ted . — 
e 
ing he would give them twenty ſhillj 

could lay the old woman. Never 2 - 
replies Carew ; we have not 


e, but learning enough to iy the te 5 
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man, ſo that you ſhall never hear of her more. 
Things being thus on, the farmer's ſon, a 
great ſtout fellow, willing to ſhew his courage, in 
2. Haring manner offered to keep them compa- 
2 3 themſelves with firing, ey- 
eeſe, and bacon, away they adjourn 
to a houſe, but not before Mr Carew 
had taken an- opportunity of going out into the 
yard, and filling his pockets with large ſtones : 
when they came to the haunted houſe "they made 
a good fire, and he and his companion fat down, 
_ and drinking very merrily ;. but the 3 
ſon beginning to have ſome terrors upon him, 
had but little ſtomach to eat. About the middle 
of the night, when every thing is moſt ſilent and 
ſalemn, at that time when almoſt every whiſpec 
of the wind is apt to create-fear, Mr Carew took 
an opportunity of throwing a ſtone unſeen up the 
ſtairs, which coming rumbling down again with 
a frightful noiſe, might have at that time ſtruck a 
ic into the moſt courageous heart. The far» 
mer's ſon turned pale, and leaped from his chair 
in a great fright, believing no leis than the old 
woman was making” her entrance: but nothing 
appearing, the ſame awful filence and ſtillneſs as 
before _ behind in the 
farmer's „and Mr Carew and his companion 
kept mute, 2s though in expectation of what 
would follow; but ſoon this ſolemn ſilence was 
diſturbed by a loud thump at the door: again the 
farmer leaps from his feat, crying out, O Lord 
fave and deliver us. At the ſame time, unable to 
- CO thoſe paſſages at which fear is apt to 
_ Wuc out, tbe cauſed a ſmell, almoſt as-bad as Sa- 


eee bring along with him. Mr 


D 
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Carew caught him in his arms, and holding his 
lead cloſe to his breaſt, cries, don't he afraid Mr 
Liddon, for I will make the old woman to fly; 
at the ſame time — to conjure her, he 
repeated three times very ſ n Hight ſpirito, 
diabolico rubro oceano, whilſt his companion goes 
a little on one de, and anſwered in a ſqueaking 
toge, like Joan Liddon, Unleſs my will is fulfilled 
Iwill. tear them in . Soon after cock crow 
ing, there was huge blow at the door, and 


then they bid the farmer look up, telling him the 


old wogan was gone; hawever, he would not let 
go hn * of Mr Carch. * as day- light ap- 
peared, his companion goes forth and picks up 
the ſtoftes from the ſtairs, entry, &c. be had 
ſcarce dona this, before the old farmer came down 
to fee if his ſon was alive, and if they had feen 
old Joan: he accoſted them with, How do you 
do? How have you ſpent the night? O father. 
replied the fon, 2 terrĩbly de: you can't 

Conceive what raitlings and noiſes we heard; but 
rhis good nn ſecured ine ih his arms. But what 
ſtink is hk.” replied the father; ſure old 
ſtinks of brimſtone, or —_ worſe, i | 
brought this along with her. ” abe * 
ſays the fon; |. believe you 1 have raiſed as 
bad a ſtink as I have done if you had been here. 
Well, well, fays the father, perhaps I might; but 
hav ou 4poke to old Joan? Yes, indeed, replied 
Mr Carew: and what does the old woman fay? 
She ſays if her will js not exactly fulfilled as the 
deſired, the will never leave haunting you; but, 


it it i is, all ſhall be well and quiet. Away then 


they go to the farmer's hvuſe, where they were 


X mage very weloveme, - and recerved the twenty ſlul- 
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lings, according to promiſe, the farmer requeſting 
hay would ſtay the next night by themſelves, (for 
he believed his ſon would have no ſtomach to go 
with them,) and tell the old woman eyery thing 
mould be fulfilled according to her, will, and they 
ſhould ba fatisfied to their content. They ac- 
cordingly paſſed the next night ii, re very mernily, 
and received another twenty ſhillings in the moru- 
. ing; which was well beſtowed too by the farmer; 
for ever after the houſe had the repuration of be. 
ing very quiet. , 
Mr Carew. and his companion then ſet forward 
for Porlock, where they parted company; Ind Mr 
Carew coming into Porlock, met Dr Tanner, a 
relation of old Joan Liddon' s, and his ws ob 
parſon Tanner, along with him : after the uſual 
_ flutatj Wan he very compoſedly aſked, if they had 
heard the news of the canj uration of cid Joan? the 
Doctor replied, they had — ſomething of it, and 
that he was reſolved cither to ſend or take a ride over 
bimſelf, to enquire into the truth of it. He con- 
frmed it to them, which occaſioned a great deal 
of difcourſe. about it, and who maſs two —_ 
6 , „have. over in 
this adventure of 4 hero 15 but that an author 
of the firſt rate has taken a cat deal of pains ta - 
frighten 2 poor ſoldier, * entertain his readers 
by dreſſing up * hero in a white · coloured coat, 
coyered with * of blood *; tho' we cannot 
well conceive how thoſe ſtreams of blood, which. 
ran down the coat in the morning, ſhowld appear 
ſo very viſibie twenty hours after in the middle 0 of 
the night, and at a diſtance, by the light of a fiugls 


2 Vide Hiſtory of Tom Janes, vol. JI. page 180. "op 
"__ candle; 
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candle; notwithſtanding this great author 
Judicioufly acquainted 1 us with a light coloured 
coat ; but however this may be, we are of opinion 
that the farmer's ſon in the above adventure is a 
more entertaining character than the ſoldier ity the 
renowned hiſtory we are ſpeaking of: and thardur 
hero, whenever it was needful, could make a 
much more tremendous figure than Mr Jones in 
his white esloured chat with ſtreams 'of 
blood : The following is a ſufficient-inftance- 

Mr Carew being in the town of Southimvlron, 
in Devon, and having been ill uſed: by a great of- 
ficer there; vulgarly calle the Bellman, was re- 
| ſolved to take a comical It was about 
that time z and believed, that a 
— oF" the — 11 walked by 
nght in che church- yard; and as the bellmah was 
obliged, by his nightly duty, to go through it juſt 
at the hour of one that well known decuſtomed 
time of ſpectres ifſoing from their graves, Mr Ca- 
rew- repaired there 3 5 lite before the time, and 
to his ſhir!, lay down upon the gentle- 
man's prave; foon after, the bellman ap- 
» he reiſed himſelf up with a folemn flow- 
— whith the bellman beholding by the glim- 
mering light f the moon through ſome thick 
clouds, was harrowed (as Shakeſpeare ny - 
with fear and wonder; a cold horror (hat through - 
— part of his body, and an univerſal palſy 
Amb; but as nature moſt A 
pre hi ght in all ſuch caſes; he retreated with 
as much haſte as his ſhaking limbs would allow; _ 
but as fear naturally inclines us to look back upon, 
the ohject we are flying from, he ſeverul ti 1 
wr oye ** him, and beheld the ghoſt follo- 

N 3 ou. / 


. he ventured 
n but "Mr Carew 


l Tith all the wings of fear, the ſpectre following 
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him with a ſolema march; ibis added freſh vigour 


to his flight, ſo that he ſtumbled over graves and 


ſtones; not without many bruiſes, Ad at length 
dropped his bell, which;the ghoſt ſeized upon as 
a trophy, and forbore any farther purſuit z but the 
beliman did not ſtop till reached home, where 
he obſtinately affirmed he had ſeen the gentleman's 


ghoſt, and = had taken away his bell, which | 


greatly alarmed the whole town and there were 
ne enoning any who alterwants logaaactly hows 
the galt ringing the bell in the church-yard 
It was ſ6me time before the bellman had the 
cqurage ta re- aſſume his uſual nightly round 
the chyrch-yard 3 but after a while, his fear 
it. again, and met with no 
Carew happening about 2 
year afterwards to be in Southmolton aggin, was 


* afreſh inſulted by the bellman, which, made him 
rr | 


- ta therefore the ity of a very 
dark night, he dreſſed bimſel > Ga gomn, 
put a great fur cap on his op pop uſual 

time of the bellman's coming, repaired xo the 
Ehurch-yard, holding at his mouth, by the middle, 
2 Nick hghted at both ends, at the ſame time rat- 
tling a heavy iron chain, If the bellman s terror 


before was great, it was now c 


io oed the appearance, joined to the rattling 
chan, was ſo hideous, that the bolqeſt 
might have been terrified - bg N any oy in 
putation of cowardice. The. beliman fled awa 


\ him at a diſtance, rattling the chain with a 
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felf to be haunted by the devil, and declined ever 
ater his nocturnal employment. 
Abou this time Mr Carew met with ohe Mix 
a celebrated * n ſhew- 

ed Naa a great many pi of d. t like. 
nefſes, and aſked him e he knew any of ? 
by L out his ald ſchool- fellow. ward 
Sly: pag Sir Thomas Carew. Mr Philips 
—— m if he would fit for his picture, as. 
be bad oe deft ram iy n, eſtone 
vide : which our hero agreeing ta, he 

tie me © Heat ve y and the following to fit for his pic- 
niſed : when it Ris Eniſhed, Mr Philips 

him to come again another time in his 
mumping dreſs, which he according}y promiſed 


E NY goes to Minehead, and calls on 
ſeyeral of his old acquaintance, viz Dr Ball, Pate 
ſon Beer, and the Collector, who all prated tum 
very kindly.. Having raiſcd contributions 7 
mete geutlemen, he goes to his quarters, and de- 

fires them to lend him 8 on 
rp 8 6 


the 


—_——_— after . * ac- 
quaintance, who, had a yonng child with her, at 
a place called Embercombe, with whom join 
company... they came into Zunſter, aud lay at pri- 
vate lodgings. The next day. being willing to in- 

> bis companion, he borrowed her child, a 


gown, | 


» 
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gown, and one of ber petticoats 3 and being thus 


accoutered. with the child in His atms. returns to 


Minehead among the gentlemen he had fo lately 
received contributions from; and here pretetidi 
td. be an unfortunite woman. whoſe ouſe bal 
r at Chadleigh, and giving a good ac- 
3 nt of that pla K its inhabitants to thoſe 
no Aſked any queſtiodꝭ, coughing violently, 
and making the Zehn ery: 7 725 74 — of 
money., clothes for the child, and vi ; with 
which returning to OO he gave the mother 
of the child the cloth nd the greateſt part of the 
money he had got in this trip; neither was this 
method new to Sith, for he had long before this 


taught his own daughter, a little infline,” to ſay, 


Drowned in a boat, ſo often as himſelf or any o- 
ther perſan aſked her what was become of lier mo- 
ther or mammy | Having made her perſect in this 
leſſon he ſet out with her upon his back, and pre- 
' tended to have been a Sites en board a veſſel that 
had been lately loſt on the coaſt of Wales, when 
moſt of the ſhip's crew and x were drown»: 
ed, an ong whom, he faid,'was the mother of the 
tender mtant at his back, and that he had ſaved 
himſelf and * 4 Ac ſwimming, and by this 
ſtory he got 
ele as 2 way of — when he was 
ng of it, he „ bra dy 
where is your mammy, dear, elf To 
which ws babe would raphy. . . 
which io affected all that heard it, that it not oni 
drew their purſes, but their tears alſo. 
From Dunſter he went through > country to 
dt acombe, where he e: Ds e to 


Ireiand ; he was told there was no v gomg to 
: Ireland, 


of money every where, 
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He 


Ireland, but that he might have la paſſage for 
Wales, which he ſoon reſolved upon, and aſter 
waiting upon the collector and ſome other friends 
in Idfracombe, ſet fail for Swanſey. He had no 
ſooner landed there, but he goes to the- Kev Mr 
Griffy of that place, in the character of a caſt away 
ſeaman, a native of Devonſhire; and as he gave 
a particular account of Mr Griffy's ſon, the mini- 
ſter of Biſhop's Nympton, he was made very wel- 
come, and handſomely relicved, and by his re. 
commendation, got a great deal of money in the 
town. : n 
From hence he goes in che fame character to 
Lord Manſell's at Cowbridge and other places, 
and returns to Swanſey; and thence ſets out again, 
travelling thro' all the country to Temby, where 
hearing of one in Lott“, he waits upon him 
with the ſame ſtory, but with the addition of his 
name being John Lott, whereby he ſoon got half a 
crown and a good welcome. He next ſets out for 
and gts 2 great deal of money from 
the Welſh gentry, pretending now to be an unfor- 
tunate ſailor belonging to Ireland, who had been, 
aft away by Portland Race, coming from Bilboa. 
He proceeded upon the fame fury to Aberyliwyth - 
and Port Ely, where be chanced to meet with 3 
brother of the mendicant order, io whom he was 
well known; they enquired of each other's ſuo- 
cels, and many. other particulars, and agrecd 10+ . 
join company for ſome time. Vir Carew now got 
« cer-cloth of pitch, Which he laid to his ata, 
with a raw beet ſtake at the top, covered over with 
Mr Carew had ſome time before this enliſted himfelf to this 
ame Captain Lott, and left him the next dun, king with hin = 
% exiraotgdinary fine ſpaniel of the Captain's, IE” 
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white bread and tar, which has the exact appear · 
ance of a green wound * they ſtill continued in the 
Game tory of being caſt away, but added to it; 
that he had fallen off the rigging, and wounded 
his arm in that manner: they travelled together 


parted company, 
Our hero made the beſt of his way to Holy 


Head, and begging a paſſage on board the pa 
to Dublin, after a fine paſfage landed at ing's 
End, near that city : his firſt enquiry here was 
an old acquaintance, and in particular for one Mr 
Crab, and Lord Anneſly, who had been ſchool- 
- fellows with him at Tiverton ;- he found my Lord 
Anneſly lived a mile from the town, but did not 
ſce him the firſt day, being gone to Bleffing-town, 
as the ſervants told him: accordi y he ſet out 
for that town the next day, where he found m 
Lard at a tavern with ſeveral officers ; he went in 
told the tavern- he wanted to ſpeak with 
his lordſhip : but as his appearance was none of 
the beſt. the tavern-keeper did not care to-deliver 
this —_—_ my Lord, but aſked what his bu- 
fines was ? Tell him, fays Be, that I am an old 
ſchool-ſellow of his, and wants to ſee Him. My 
Tord being told this. came out with two gentle- 
wen. and uired who he was; which our hero 
told him ! Mr Carew, faid his lordſhip, is 
it you, mona ? walk in, walk in. What, ſays one 
of the captains, is this old-Carew ? the very 2 
lies my Lord After he had fat down for ſome 
e, and talked over ſeveral old affairs with my 
| lord, one of the captains aſked him if he could get 
kim a good pointer ? — 2 ay, that he can, replics 


with good ſucceſs as far as Shadwell, where they 
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ſtole many a dog, and lain in many a bay tallat, 
in our youthful days. Then turning to Mr ca, 
told*him his fame was fpread as much in Ireland 
as in England, Indeed it is fo, replied one of the 
captains. - His lordſhip then aſked him how he 
found him ovr there? He replied, he had been d- 


rected by their old ſchool-fellow, Crab. Well, 


ſays my lord, you ſhall go home alon 8 me. 
He deſired to be excuſed, as he deſigned to go ar d 
ſee Lord St Leiger, who was another of his (choo'- 
fellows ; but my lord ſwore by his ſaul he ſhould 
go home along with him and viſii Lord St Leiger 
another time: accordingly a horſe was 
vided for him, and all ſet out for Dublin. 
The next day my Anneſly took him to 

his own houſe. S which 
was about a fortnight, our hero recei _—_—_— 
vilities from the Iriſh gentry lord A intrc- 
ducing him to all the company in city, 
as the man they had heard ſo — talk of. One. 
day Mr Obriew, a gentleman of great fortune, be- 
ing in company, aſked Mr Carew if he had ever 
been on board the Yarmouth man of war? He fe. 
plied, that he had been, in her up the Baltic. The 
gentleman. aſked, if he remembered a young gen- 
tleman about fourteen years of age, fat, and 
had a livery ſervant to ja” on him? Vim? He replied, 


. that he remembered him very well, and — => 


was bleſt-with as beautiful a face as 

ever aw. The gentleman then ald Bir him nf be 
recollected what became of him ? which he an- 
{wered, by ſaying, he died at Goſport a day or 
two after they- landed; and that Mr Price of Pool 
compoſed a epitaph for him; at which” the 


gentieman could not refrain letting fall ſome tears, 
| it 
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it being his own brother he was ſpeaking of. He 
rr of war were with them at that 
time? all which he gave a very good account 
ſaying, Sir Charles Wager and Rear 
Walton commanded ; 'Sir Charles carrying a red 
flag at the fore-top- maſt head of the Torbay, and 


the latter a hIde at the miten of the Cumberland. 


both ei in ſhips. The gentleman replied, 
— for he had given a wen Fafa 
account of every thing; then made him a preſent 
to drink his health when he came to England ; for 
Lord Annefly, faid, he would ſupply him whilft 


he was in Ireland A great hunting match being 


Lord Anneſly told them that Mr Carew 
could make one with the beſt of them at that di- 
8 1 deſired to make one 
7. According ſet out eat 
2 drab „ and had Ae ſport, en x 
his abilities, he was afraid of riding into 
ſome bog, of which that country is full: when 
the chace was ended, they all went to Lord An- 
ſly's to dinner, and the company allowed him to 
be an excellent ſportſmam. 3 
Lord Anneſly afterwards took him to Newry, 
and many rp gs . pI him to 
com ; * th I red liberty to 
ſee. 15 200 ſchool.fellow Lord St Leiger Bp — 
nerail, which Lord Annefly would not confent to 
unleſs he promiſed to call upon him again in his 
return; which he promifing to do, he ſent his ſer- 
vant with him-as far as Bleſling.town : - parting 
with the ſervant here, he travelled to Kilkenny ; 
from hence to Caſhil, (where is a fine ſeat belong 
ing to lord Mark Ker) Clonmel, and Cabir, where 


or hero was taken dangerouſly ill. It would de 
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unpard onable not to mention the hoſpitality he 
was treated with here; his good landlady finding 
him ſo ill, ſent for the miniſter of the place to 
come and pray by him, which he accordingly did, 
and at going. away clapped half-a-crown into his 
hand, and ſoon ſent an apothecary to him, 
who admirfſtered what medicines were proper for 
him, which had is _ an effect 2 * 
to get upon his : however, would not 
let him — forwards for ſeveral days, leſt he 
ſhould relapſe; and before he (et out, the miniſter 
of the pariſh ſent his clerk round the place to 
make a collection for the ſtranger. At „be- 
ing perfectly recovered, he ſet out for Lord St 
Leiger n. When he came there, and was introdu- 
ced, my lord r Ing him, and cried, 
Why fure, and double fure, is it Carew? then 
aſked how long he had been in Ireland ? adding, 
he hoped he wduld ſtay with him for ſome time. 
His lordſhip" made him very welcome, and they 
talked over ſote of the merry pranks they had 

played together. Mr Carew enquired if Sir Mat- 
thew Day, another of their old ſchool-fellows, 

was alive? His lordſhip told him he was dead; 

but that there was a young gentleman would be 

glad to ſee any old friend of his father's. He abode 

with Lord St Leiger about a fortnight, being en- 

tertained in the kindeft manner poſſible; and at 

his departure my lord made him a handſome pre. 

ſent, and gave him a good ſuit of clothes, with a 
recommendatory letter to Mr Day. 

Here he was received with great civility, as well 
upon account of Lord St Leiger's letter, as being 
an old ſchool-fellow of Mr Day's father. 'Fhe 
3 an 


be. 
, 
| 
T5 
y 
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told him be had heard be was famous for en- 
ticing dogs away, and that Sir William Courte- 
nay's ſteward had told him there was not a d 

could refiſt his enticement; however, he belie — 
be had one that would: he then . ordered a ſurly 
moroſe = to be brought aut, and offcred to Jay 
a wager he could not entice him away, which he 
readily. and began to whiſtle to the 
dog, but found him very ſuily ; -vupon which he 
took out a little bottle, and dropping a few drops 


thereof upon a bit of „held it unſeen to ibe 


dog, and then told Mr ay the dog would follow 
bim to England. Away then goes he and the 
after him, Mr Day and his fervants all follo 
calling Roger, Roger, which was the name of the 
dog: but Roger turned a deaf ear to all they could 
ſay, not thinking proper to turn about once. Mr 
Carew having Sivented himſelf ſufficiently, by 
leading Mr Day and his ſervants. above half a mile, 
turned back again, with the dog ſtill following 
him. Having D 
2 preſent from Mr Day, 
and then return;ng-back to lord Anneſly, and from 


| thence to Eee tale, where he took der in Corm- 


ty of a veſſel, and landed at Padfiow 
— after a:ſhort and pleaſant paſſage. | | 
From hence he goes to Camelford ; thence to 
Great Torrington, where be met with his wife, - 
ans then, proceeded to Biddetord; and on the noxg 
day. beine Sunday, ſtrolled down to one Holm 
who kept a public houſe between Biddeford 
Appledote, hefe he. paſt great part of the days 
drinking pretty treely 3 and money being at a low 
ebb with w he defied laydiord Holmes to lend 
Him « good. ſuit of clothes, which he W 
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did: being thus gallantly equipped, he goes and 
plants himſelf at the aſe: = 190 in Biddeford, 
and pretending to be the ſupercargo of a veilel 
which had been a few days before caft away near 
the Lizard, he got a very handſome contribution. 
From hence he goes to Barnſtable, where he had 
| great fucceſs, none ſuſpecting him in his dreſs, as 
ir was certainly known ſuch a thip had been really 
caſt away near the Lizard a few days before. «e- 
turning back, he calls upon _ Ackland at 
Tremington, where he got half a crown off the : 
lady upon the ſame ftory ; then ſteering to, Apple. | 
dore, meets wih tis landlord Holmes, who had 
been in no little fear avout his clothes : however | 
he would not difrobe till he had got into Apple- 1 
dore, where alſo he added to his ſtore; and then c 
returning to Holmes, reſtored him his clothes, and 
2 ſome ſmall part of the profits of the ex- 


Iten, about this time Mr Carew became ac- 

quainted 'with the Hon. Sir Willam W—d—m, 

in the following manner; being at Watchet in 

ve ſhi the ſcat of this gentleman, ne 

wzs reſolved to pay him à viſit : putting on there- 

fore a3 and a pair of trowſers. be made the 

beſt of his way to Orchard Wyndham, Sir Wil. 

lam'”s ſeat ; and luckily met with him, Lord Bo- 

lingbroke; and ſeveral other gentlemen and clergy, 

with ſome communders of veſſels, walking in the 

park. Mr Carew approached Sir William with 

2 great deal of ſeeming fearfulneſs and reſpe ; and 

with much modeity acquainted him he was a Sil- 

verton man, (which pariſh chiefly bangs to Sir 

William), and that he was the fon of one of his - © 

tenants, named Moore; had been at Newfound- 
0 2 land, 
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land, and in his paſſage hameward, the veſſel was 
run down by a French ſhip in a. ſog, and only hiin 
and two more ſaved; and being put on board an 
| Triſh veſſel was carried into. Ireland, and from 
thence landed at Watſhead. Sir William hearing 
this, aſked him a great many queſtions concern- 
ing the inhabitants of Silverton, who were moſt 
of them his own tenants, and of the principal gen. 
temen in the neighbourhood, all whom Mr Carew 
was perſectly well acquainted with, and therefore 
gave ſatisfactory anfivers. Sir William at laſt aſk- 
ed him if he knew Bickley, (which is but a ſmall 
diſtance from Silverton), and if he knew the par- 
fon thereof. Mr Carew replied, be knew him very 
well, and indeed fo he might, as it was no other 
than his own father. Sir William then enquired 
what family he had, and whether he: had nota 
jon named Bampfylde, and what was become of 
him ? Your honour, replies he, means the mum- 
per and dag-ſtealer: 1 don't kaow what is become 
"of him, but it is a wonder he is not hanged by 
this fiinc. No, I hope not, replied Sir William; 
1 ſhould be very glad, for his family's ſake, to fee 
him at my houſe. Having ſatisfactorily anſwered 
many other queſtions, Sir William generouſly re- 
liev:d him with a guinea, and Lord Bofingbroke 
followed his example; the other gentle men and 
clergy contributed according to their different rank, 
which they were' the more inclined to do, as the 
captzins found he could give a very exact account 
of all the ſeitlements, harbours, add moſt noted 
inhabitants of Newfoundland. Sir William then 
ordered him to go to his houſe and tell the butler 
to ſce him Yell entertained, which aczordingly he 
did; and ſæt himſelf down with great content aid 
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(not knowing that he had been lately there.] it was 


ſoon known by the deſcription he gave of his per 
ſon and habit, to be no other than the unfortu- 


nate Sitverton man, to whom Sir William and 


his friends had been fo generous, which occaſioned 
a great deal of mirth. About two months after, 
Mr Carew again ventured to pay his honour a ſe- 
cond viſit, in the habit and character of an unfor= 
tunate grazier ; he met the worthy baronet and 
his lady taking the air in a chaiſe, in a meadow 
where ſome haymakers were then at work; he ap- 
them with a great deal of modeſt ſimpli - 
city, and began a very moving tale of the misfor- 
tunes he had met with in life: in the midſt of his 
oration, Sir William called to the haymakers to 
. ſecure him; which ſtruck his eloquence dumb, or 
at leaſt changed it from the pathetic to the tragic: 
tile, for he could not conceive what might be the 
end of this: however, the baronet ſoan gave him 
the choice of either a true confeſſion of his gs. 
ind profeffion, or a commitment to priſon ; 
made choice of the former,, and confelſed himſelf 
to be Bampfylde Moore Carew, ſovereign of the 
whe Cry 95 mendicanta. Sir William, 
with a great of humour and good nature, 
treated him with alt that reſpect which. is due t 
royalty; entertained him generouſly at his houſe, 
and made him a very handſome preſent at his de- 
parture, defiring him to call upon him as he came 
that way ; and he was ever a conſtant friend. and. 
| Ub he planned a new. deſign, and 
- Soon after this | a new , 
put it in exerution with great ſucceſs ; dreffing 
himſelf in a chequed ſhirt, jacket, and trowſers, 
he goes upon Exeter Key, and 22 
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dut artleſs air and behaviour of a ſailor, ired 
for ſome of the king's officers, whom he inform- 
ed that he belonged to a veſſel lately come from 
France, who had landed a large quantity of run 
ny (ers pe Foy and had uſed 
im Hl, and damn his blood if he would not ——, 
He was about to proceed, but the officers, who, 


with cape ava ſwallowed all he faid, interrupted 
him by him into the 2 and 


anſwered very indifferently, No; adding, he ſcorn- 
ed to make ſuch a diſcovery out of 4 | 
view, but that he was reſolved to be rev of his 

captain. They then ordered him to the faga of the. 
Boot, in St Thomas's, Exeter, whither they 
tollowed him, having firſt ſent Mr Eaſtchurch, 
an exciſeman, to afk what he would have for din- 
ner, and hat liquor he would. have to drink. A 
fire was lighted 
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t France and what it conſiſted of; the day 
hey failed, and the time they were in the paſſage; 
ad 1a pert of this valuable cargo 
ut-houſes of Squire Mallock of Cocking- - 
remaitider in thoſe of Squire Cary 
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they already enjoyed, in imagination, all 
bart fg e io ſeiae on nkiog: 
miling, if be did, to get him a place in the cus. 
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Rable's :Miilance, who-was with the utmoſt reluc- 
Wace picvailed on to accompany them in mr 
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this ſearch ; Squire Cary being a gentleman ſo 
niverfally beloved by the whole pariſti, (to how 
he always behaved as a father) that every one was: 
very backward in doing any thing to-give him the 
leaſt. uneafineſs. Did gentlemen of large eſtates in 
the country but once taſte the exalted pleaſure of 
making a whole neighbourhood happy, and conſi- 
der how muclt honeſt induſtry they might ſupport, 
how much miſery they might alleviate, and how 
many daily bleſſings they might have poured. forth 
upon their heads, from hearts overflowing with 
love, reſpect, and gratirude, almoſt to adoration, 
we ſhould not ſo ſce them leave their noble 
cou manfions, to repair to noiſe and folly z 
nor exchange the heart-enlivening pleaſure of ma- 
king numbers 8 the begulling ſmiles and 
un meaning profeſſions of a prime miniſter, - 
| Being come to the houſe they all diſmounted, 
and the collector defired the failor to hold his 
horſe, but he replied he would. rather go round the 
ney nn meet K other ec the 
ouſe, to prevent any thi ing conveyed away, 
and that ir would be Arc be thoulJ be preſe 
to ſhew the particular place where every thing was 


' depoſited. This appeared quite right to the col- 


lector z he therefore contented himſelf with faſten. 
ing his horſe to the garden rails, and proceeds with 

the reſt of the officers in great form to ſearch the - 
Cog kennel, the coal-houſe, dove-houle, tables, 
and alt ether ſeſpiciou ppces, expecting every 
minute t2 ſee the informing ſfatior, who by this 
time was nearly got back to Neston Buſhel, ha- 
ving turned his horſe's head that way as foon as 
he got out of ſight of the colle tor: he ſtopped at 
due Rull, where they had n 
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and drank a bottle of wine; then ordering a hand- 
ſome dinner to be got ready for his company, 
whom he ſaid he had left behind, becauſe his bu. 
ſineſs called him with urgent haſte to Exeter, claps 
ſpurs to his horſe, and did not top till he reached 
that city, where Ts A up at the Oxford Inn, 
then kept by Mir Buckſtone, to whom both him- 
ſelf and friends were well known : he acq /ainred . 
Mr Buckftone that he was now reform=d, and li- 
ed at home with his friends, and fpent the night 
very jovially, calling for the belt of every thing. 
In the morning he defired Mr Buckſtone co do 
him the favour of lending him a gouple of guineas, 
till he could receive ſome of a merchant in the city 
upon whom he had a bill, for the merchant was 
gone out of town. As, Mr Buckitone bad a mare 
in his cuſtody worth ten or twelve pounds, he. 
made no Krypke of going it ; and N hes after M 
Carew ht quarters, 
without bidding K. e good bye, leaving the 
— — his reckoning | the loan he. 
had borrowed ; he repaired immediately ta a houſe 
of uſual reſort for his community, where he pulls 
off the fine clothes the collector had lent him, and 
rigs himſelf again in a and trowſers ; then 
ſexcing out for Topſham, about three miles from 
the, city of Exeter, he there executes the ſame ſtra- 
tagem upon Mr Carter and the officers there, in- 
forming ahe them alſo of. 2 concęalments at 
Sir Coppleſton Bampfy ouſe at Poltimare, 
ſor which they — | him wid 6 goes treat, 
and à couple of guineas. 
T he Exeter officers (whom, as we have before 
faid, he left without the leaſt ceremong at *>quire | 
Cary) having ſearched all the out-boulps, = | 
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even the dwelling- houſe, narrowly, without 
finding any probitited poods, began to ſuſpe the 
failor had oatwitted them; theretore they teturued 
in a great hurry to Newton Buſhel, all their mirth 
being” turned into vexation, and their great EXpece 
tations vaniſhed into ſmoke ; ſoon after they had 
diſmounted from their horſes, the landlord brought 
in the dinner, which he faid their companion had 
ordered to be got ready for them; Yor though it 
was a very elegant one, yet they found abun 
of fault with it; for it is common with moſt peo- 
ple when they wo Ga with one thing,. to to 
find fault with every thing : however, as it was 
too late to reach Exeter — night, they were ob. 
liged to take. up their quarters there; but inſtead 
of the jollity and good humour that reigned among 
them the night before, there now ſucceeded a ſul- 
len filence, interrupted now and then by ſome ex- 
clamations of „ and cxpreflions of diſlike 
of every thing that was ; brought them ; when ber 
came into H. xeter the next day, they had intelli- 
gence brought chem of the — 4 which Was lafe _ 
enough at the Oxford Inn: but they were oblig 
to difburſe the * Ar Carew had made 


mouth, 3 he alſo ſucceeded, and from thened 
to Squire 's, 2 juſtice g at 
onze, about four miles ſrom Sidmouih; 
being introduced, acquaints his Worſhip with e 
veral diſcoveries he could make ; the juſtice there» 
upon immediately diipatches a meſſenger for Mr. 
Duke, an officer in didmouth; in the n time 
he er:tertains him very handſomely, and. ; 
kim to * of two guincas, 'as a ſmall 1 n of 
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kindneſs, often ſhaking him by the band, and ſay- 
ing, he thought himſelf very much obliged to him 
for making this diſcovery; and that, as a reward 
for his loyalty to the King, he would engage to 
get him a place, having many friends at London, 
About two o'clock the next morning, -Mr Duke, 
the ſailor, and a ſervant of the Square's, ſet for- 
ward towards Honiton, it war at Squire Blag- 
den's, near the town, they were to find the hidden 
treaſure. Mr Carew was mounted on a good horſe 
of juſtice Stucky's, and while the officer and ſer · 
vant were ory buſy in ſearching the outhouſes and 
ſtables, Mr Carew gives them the flip, and poſts 
away to Honiton, and took fome . at 
the Three Lions, then leaving the juſtice's horſe 
to anſwer for it, haſtes to Lyme in Dorſet- 
ſhire ; here he applies to Mr Jordan, the collector 
of the place, whom he ſends upon the, (ame errand 
ſome miles off to colonel Brown's at Frampton; 
but. the collector not judging it proper for him to 
accompany him, for fear of creating ſuſpicion, left 
him at his own houſe till his return, giving his 
ſervants orders to let him want for nothing; at 


an earneſt of à greater reward when he returned. 
Mr Carew enjoyed himſelf very contentedly at the 


'collefior's houſe for ſeveral hours, both eating and 


drinking of the beft, as he knew Frampton was 
tod great a diſtance for him to return prefeutly ; 
but , prudently weighed his anchor, when he 
thought the collector might be on his return, and 
fiters his courſe. towards Weymouth, where he 
makes his application to the colleQor, and after 
.being handſomely treated, and a preſent given to 


kim, ſends the officers to Squire _— near 


the ſame time making him a handſome preſent, as 
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W hiteſheet, and Squire Barber's on the Chace, 


doth in Wiltſhire ; and as ſoon as they were gahe, 


he ſet out for Poole ; and ſends the collector and 
officers of that place to Sir Edward Boobry's, who 
lived in the road between Salifbury and Hendon ;.. - 
they gave him two guineas in hand, and a promiſe 
of more upon their return with the booty ;.. in the 
mean time, recommended him to an inn, and gave 
orders he ſhould have any thing the houſe afford». 
ed, and they would make ſatisſaction for 1 but 
this adventure had like not to have ended fo. well 
for him as the former; for being laid down upon 
a bed to take a nap, having drank. too freely, he 
hears ſome people drinking and talking in the next. 
room of the great confuſion there was in all the 
ſea· ports in the weſt of England, occafioned by a 
trick put on the King's officers by one Bampfylde 
Carew, and that this news was brought to Poole 
by a Devonſtise gentleman, who accidentally came 
that way. Mr Carew hearing this, rightly 5 


Poole was no proper place to make a longer ſtay 
in, he. therefore inflandy aroſe, and by the. els 
of a back door, gets into x garden, and «:th much 
difficulty climbed over the wall thereto belonging, 
and. makes the beſt of his way to Chriſt-church in 
Hampſhire; here be aſſumed the chatacter of 2 
ſhipwrecked ſeaman, and raiſed couſiderahle con- 
tributions, Coming to Kingwood, he enquired of 
the health of Sir Thomas Hobby, a geanticman in 
that neigbbourhood, wbo was a of great 
hoſpitalay : he was told. that ſome, of the mendi. 
cant order, 22 abuſed his benevolence. in tak - 
| 6+ 


ing away, a pair of boots, after he bad. receiz | 
handſome preſent from him, it had ſo far pre 
diced Sir 


—_ he did not 


— 


extraordinary 


% 
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ſame hoſpitality as formerly; this greatly ſurptized 
and concerned Mr Carew, that any of his ſubjects 
ſhould be guilty of ſo ungrateful an action: he 
was reſolved therefore to enquire ſtrictly into it, 


that, if be could find out the offender, he might 


infli& a deſerved puniſhment upon him: he there» 
fore reſolved to pay a viſit to Sir |. homas the next 
morning, hoping he ftould get ſome light into the 
Meir. When he came to the houſe, it was pretty 
carly in the day, and Sir Thomas was not come 
out of his chamber; however, he ſent up his paſs, 
as a ſhip-wrecked ſeaman, by one of the ſervants, 
who preſently returned with a half a crown, As 
he had always been wont to receive a large 
from Sir I homas, whenever he bad applied to 
him, he thought there was ſome unfair practice at 
the hottom ; he therefore aſked the footman for a 
copper cf ale to drink the family's health, hoping 
Sir Thomas might come down by that time; the 
ſervant pretended to be in ſo great hurry, that he 
could not atrend to draw any, but he was of wo 
humane a nature to permit the poor failor to ſuffer 
by his hurry, ſo gave himi a ſhilling out of his own 
pocket to drink at the next public houſe. This 
generoſity of the footman increafed 
Mr Carew's ſuſpicion, he therefore kept Joitering 
about the doo, and often looking up at the win» 
dow, in hopes of ſeeing Sir Thomas 3 which ac 
cordingly happened, for at length he flung up the 
ſaſh, and accoſted bim in a free familiar manner, 
called him Brother Tar, and told him he was. forry 
„ bn Aon mug Kee that he had ſent him # 
1 money to him in his journey towards 
2 Heaven bleſs your honour, replied he, 
$Ot'-—walf crown your honour ſent me; upon 
| 2 whict 
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there was no higher character in life than Sir Tho- 
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which Sir Thomas immediately ran down in his 
morning gown, and with great paſſion ſeized the 
ſontman by the throat, and aſked him what he 
had given the ſailor ? Fhe fellow was ſtruck dumb 
with this, and indeed there was no need for his 
tongue on the preſent occaſion, as his looks, ard 
the trembling of his limbs ſufficiently declared his 
guilt : however he at laſt owned it with his tongue, 
excuſed himielf by faying, he knew there was an 
ill uſe made of the large bounties his honour gave. 
Sir Thomas, enraged at the inſolence of his ſer. 
vant, beſtowed' upon him the diſcipline of the 
horſe whip, for his great care and integrity in not 
ſeeing his bounty abuſed; adding, he now ſaw by 
whoſe villainy he had loft his boots. He then 
made the footman return the whole guinea to the 
ſailor, and diſcharged him from any further ſer- 
vice in his family; upon which Mr Carew took 


- his leave with great thankfulneſs, and went his 
way bighly ed with his go6d ſucceſs in this 


adventure.—Here we cannot forbear wiſhing that 


mas's footman, to whoſe _ _ is apt to cling 
in paſſing through them; that was no ſtew- 
ard who keeps back part of his maſter's rent, be- 
cauſe he thinks he has more than he knows what 
to do with; no managers of charities, who retain 
part of the donor's, benefaction in their own 
hands, becauſe it is too much. for the poor ; nor 
officers of the public, who think they may ſquan- 
der the public treaſure without account, becauſe 
what is every body's is nobody's, BF: 

Mr Carew having laid aſide his ſailor's habit, 

uts on a long looſe veſt, places a turban, on h.s 

and dignifies his chin with a venerable long 
7 * » beard; 
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| beard : he was now no other than a poor unfor« 
tunate Grecian, whom misfortunes had overtaken 
in a ſtrange country; he. could not utter his ſor- 
rowfu] tale, being unacquainted with the language 
of the country; but his mute filence, his dejetted 
countenance, a ſudden tear that now and then 
fowed down his cheek, accompanied with a noble 
air of diftreſs, all 
five eloquence, than perhaps the ſofteſt language 
could have done, and raiſed bimſelf confiderable 
gains; and indeed benevolence can never be better 
exerted than towards unfortunate ſtrangers, for no 
diftreſs can be ſo forlorn as that of 'a man in ne- 
_ ceflity in a foreign country; he has no friends to 


to provide for his ſubſiſtence, and therefore can 
. have no reſource but in thoſe benevolent minds 

ko look upon the whole world as their own bre- 
thren. N 55 

We have already mentioned Mr Carew's being 
on board the Yarmouth man of war up the Baltic, 
it will not therefore be improper here to relate the 
occafion of that voyage, which was as follows : He 
and his friend Coleman being at Plymouth, and 
appearing to be able bodied men, ſome officers 
| ſeeing them there, thought them extremely fit to 

ſerve his Majeſty, therefore obliged them to go on 
board the tunkirk man of war; but they not lik 
ing this, Coleman pricked himſeif upon the wriſts, 
between his fingers and other joints, and inflam= 
ing it ſo with gun - poder, every one thought it to 
be tie itch ; he was thereiore carried aſhore, and 
put into the hoſpital from whence he ſoon made 
his eſcape Mr Carew t:ied the ſtratagem, but-ioo 
hte, for the Lively and Succeſs men of war now 


. 


o 


ed for him a more perſua- 


apply to, no laws to ſhelter him under, no means 


arriving. | 
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arriving from Ireland with impreſſed men, they 
were all of them carried immediately (togerher 
with the impreſſed men lying at Plymouth) to the 
grand fleet then 2 Spithead ; they were firſt . 
put on board the Bredau, Admiral Hofer, to 
chuſe whom he liked of them; and their names 
being called over, the Iriſhmen were all refuſed-; 
_ OD” ſeeing, declared himſelf, 3 
true Infh brogue, to be a Iriſh weaver, 
diſabled in one arm, 4 CH alſo refu- 
fed : the Irifh, among whom he was now ranked. 
were carried from hip to ſhip, and none would 
accept of them, which made them all expect to be 
diſcharged ; but they were diſappointed in their 
hopes, for they were put on board the Yarmouth, 
Ca ng one of the ſquadron defſtin. 


ptain Obrien, bei | 
ed for the Bahic.. Carew, finding Captain 


Obrien refuſed no Iriſhman, when he came to be 


examined changed Ins note, and declared himſelf 
to be an Engliſhman, but crippled in one arm: 
however, the captain. accepted of him. and putting 
a ſword in his hand, made him. ftand centry at the 
bits, which eaſy poſt he liked very well; and d ur- 
ing all the time he was on board, every ane ſup- 
poſed him really difabled in his arm. 

The fleet ſailing from Spithead with a fair wind, 
anchored ſafe at Copenhagen, and then the King 
of Denmark came on board Sir Charles Wager: 
the moment he ſet his foot an board, both the flag 
thips were covered with an intinite number of co. 
lours of every hue, which waving in the wind, 
made a moſt gallant fight; upon his departure, 
the colours were all taken down in an inftant, and 
every (hip fired 8 or 20 guns. Sailing from Co- 
penhagen they anchored next in Elſon Nape, in 

| P 3 | Sweden 
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Sweden; from hence they failed to Revel, in a 
line of bale, in form of a rainbow, and anchored 
there; the fick men were carried aſhore to Aragan 
Ifland, whieh Mr Carew obſerving, and bur;,ing 
with love to re- viſit his native country, counter- 
feited fickneſs, and was 3 carried aſhore 
to this Iſland, which lies near Revyel, belonging 
to the Myſcovites, from whence. boats came every 
day to fetch wood. He prevailed upon an Eng- 
liſhman, who was a boatſwain of one of the Cza- 
rina's men of war, to give him a paſſage in his 
boat from that Iſland to Kevel toon; when he 
came there, the boatſwain uſed great endeavours 
to perſuade him to enter into her majeſty's ſervice, 
but it was all in vain, being reſolved to rerurn to 
his beloved country ; the boatſwain therefore liav- 
ing entertained him a day and right at his houſe, 
gave him. at his departure, a piece of money, and 
engaged ſeveral Engliſhmen of bis acquaintance to 
do the fame; he likewiſe: furniſhed him with a 
bag of proviſions, a bottle of excellent brandy, a 
tinder-box, and a few lines wrote in that country 
language, which was to ſhew thoſe he met, to in- 
form him of the road he was to go; and then con. 
duded him out of the town. # night he took 
up his lodging in the woods, and by the help of 
his tindey-box, made a * fire all round him, to 
ſecure himſelf from any vifits from the wild beaſts, 
then broiled a piece of fleſh, drank a dram, and 
reſted very quictly till morning, it being the mãd- 

gale of mimer. 4 
The whole country here is wild, full of 
b Une uninhabited 1 * the towns and vi- 
lages lying very thin the morning, finding 
2 way out of the woods, he eipies a lonely hut, 
l to 


— 


to which he made up, and making figns of hunger 
and thirſt, they gave him ſome tuſk bread and! 
cabereta, or goat's to eat, and ſome gvat's 
milk to drink, which i» the uſual fare amongſt 
thoſe people, who are moſt of them Lutherans by 
religion, and lead- very fober lives : of fome of 
them he got ſmall bits of » *hich they call 
and are of filver, ſomething larger than 
a barley corn, being of a penny value; he like 
wiſe frequently got @ams of excellent brandy a- 
mongf them, and his ſhoes being worn. out by 
travelling, they gave him a pair of good wooden 
ones, which fat very aukward on his Engliſh feet. 
After fax or ſeven days travel through this wild 
country, he came to Riga, a large town, and fa- 
mous ſea - port: here he met with many Engliſh 
merchants and commanders of veſſels, who were 
very kind to him; he tarried two days in Riga, 
to reſt and refreſh himſelf ; during which the Eng. 
liſh merchants and commanders provided lodgings 
and other accomn:odatiens for him, collecting 
- wards of fifty ſhillings for him: having expreſſed 
his utmoſt gratitude towards his good benefaQors, 
be again purſued his journey, ſubſiſting himſelf 
ſometimes on the charity of the inhabitants of the 
country, and at other times milking the cows that 
he faund upon the mountains, or in the woods. 
The next place of note he arrived at was the city 
of Dantzic, in the kingdom of Poland :. here he 
found a great number of Engliſh merchants who 
traded to Briftol and Exeter, and had many cor- 
reſpondents |:ving in thoſe places, ſeveral of whom 
Mr Carew being acquainied with, he gave a par- 
ticular account of 1 1 
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for ſeveral days, he ſet out again, having firſt ro- 
merchants. From Dantzic he got a paſſage on 
board an Engliſh brigantine bound for Copen - 
put into Elſon Nape, where he went — * 
travelled by land to Stockholm, the 2 

in this wild and deſart country th hc 
of three days and n:ghts a 3 ut. 
and foggy ; nothing could be more melancholy: 
and dreadful than the{c three days travel; his pro» 
was unoertain whether it might — lead him farthet 
into the woods, as he could make no ry 
of every thing; ſometimes fancy would paint to 
him a hut through the fog, at a little diſtance, to 
but when he came nearer, found it nothing bui an 
illoſion of fight, which almoſt drove bim to de- 
when, to his great joy, he eſpied two ſhe goats 
ſaſtened together by ropes book ; he ran to 
of their A afrer this he began 10 conſider that 
there muſt be ſome but at leaſt bald by, as the 


ceived ſome handſome preſents from — Engliſh 
hagen, but through'fireſs of weather, obliged to 
Sweden ;_ in his road _— * 

or human creature, the weather being very ang - 
viſions were exhauſted, and every ſtep he took took he 
r the tight 
which he would direct his ſteps with eager haſte, 
ſpair. The fourth day he was exceeding hungry, 
them with great eagerneſs, and drank very heartily 
goats could not have ſtrayed in that manner any 


the for ſome time; and joon after the fog 
clearing up, he-eipied a hut juſt before him unto 
which he pretently repaired, and there got a belly 
ful: of their homely fare, aud . to find, 
his way to Stockholm. The 


great diſtance ; he — reſolved to ſtay upon 
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The religion of this country being chiefly Lu- 
theran, he paſſed for the ſon of a Preſbyterian par- 
fon, and his name Slowly, pretending to have 
been caft away in a veſſel bound for Revel; the 
Luthetam at Stock holm were exceeding kind to 
him and raiſed a handſome contribution for him; 
he likewiſe chanced there to meet with a relation 
of Dr Bredaw, a Swiſs gentleman, that refided 
at Dartmouth, in Devonthire, who aſked ſeveral 
queſtions about him ; and as Mr Carew was well 
acquainted with him, be gave very ſatisfactory an- 
ſwers; upon which a chunt the gentleman gave 
him a guinea, a-great fur cap, a coat, and 4 fine 
dog, with a letter to carry to his relation at Darts 
mouth. | 

From Stockhalm he went to Charles Torn, and 
after '#, ſhort ſtay there ger of his j 2 to 
Copenhagen, the metropolis Denmark ; 
de met with one Thomas Giles, of — 
bead, in ire, Who knew him, and was 
fared to fe him in tat part of the worl, and 
— liberally reheved him himſelf but recom- 

him tq ſeveral Engliſh commanders there, 
and allo to * inhabitants of the city. From 
Copenhagen he went to klſenberg, /thence to El- 
baore, where he got a paſſage 3 and 
once more arrived in his native country ; land 
at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, where, having viſited 
his wife's relations, he ſet forward for Devonthire, 
travelling all the way in the character of a ſkip- 
wrecked feaman. Meeting at Exeter with his be- 
loved wife, and likewiſe pd his friend Coleman 
and his wife, they travelled together for ſome time, 
during which Coleman's wife- was delivered of a 
daughter, 6 an infant 
a great 


m 
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2 great hindrance to their travelling, Mr Carew 
contrived v ſtratagem to get rid at it, and at the 
fame time advance the fortune af the child. 
There was in the town wheie they then were, 
2 gay batchelor, who. lived with his mother and 
| fiſters, and was a great admirer ef that order of 
female travellers called Coutin Betties ; Colen;an's 
wife had been with him ſomes months before in 
that character. was very well entertained; and, a- 
mongſt other favours, received a preſent of a filk 
handkerchief. 'Uhey therefore dreſſed up the babe 
very neatly, wrapped it up exceeding warm, and, 
put it in a hand baſket, taking care to put in the 
Hhandkerchict Coleman's wife had received fromW . 
this gay batchelor ; then getting a large boar cat, 
in the duſk of the evening they tied it to the knocker 
of the door, fetting down before it the baſket wah 
the helpieſs. infant; the cat not liking the treat- 
ment, made a hideous ſqualling, and with his 
fruggling, rap, rap, rap, goes the knocker of the 
door ; cut runs the gentleman, with his mother, 
Aaſtrrs, aud ſervants, and the neighbourhood ga. 
- thered about the door to ſee what this noife ſhould 
mean. Mr Carew and Coleman mangled among - 
them, ta ſee what would be rhe event of their ſtra-. 
tagem ; the cat, by long ſtruggling, gets free of 
the knocker, and runs away, only leaving part/of 
His tail behind; the baſket alone now engages the 
attention of every one, and being delivered to the 
gentleman to open, the feeble cry of an infant 
ſoon reaches their ears; the mother and ſiſters a- 
larmed at this unexpected falutation ſnatched the 
baſket from him, and upon the child's breaſt founc 
a note in theſe words: | 03 
 $**emember, Sir, where . 
| . „ have 
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* have not been ſo kind as you often promiſed and 
© ſwore vou would; however, it juſtly belongs to 
« you. I have made bold to fend you the fruit of 
*« our meeting, and this * which you . 
« gave me for a token. kind to our infant 
daughter; and the unfortunate . on her 
<* part, will forgive you. | 
« Your's, Ke 


The horrid eg of the at did not grate ſo 
— upon the gentleman's ears, as the 
of theſe. words b n his hat nod 0 wig 
—_ off, and he ran about ſtamping and 
ſwearing that the child 8 
dick he know any thing of the mother: on the o- 
ther hand, his mother and fiſters flew into a vio- 
lept rage, aſſailing his ears on every fide with re- 
ifo that he would at that time have 
thoupht deafneſs preferable to any one of the ſenſes. 
«© Doſt thou deny the child to be thine ? cries the 
% mother. Has it not thy very eyes, noſe, and 
„ mouth? and is not this thy handkerchief? This 
90 thou canſt not deny, for | can ſafely wear it was | 
„ thine.” Ide poor geatleman, thus beſet on all 
des, was obliged to quit the-fiekd 3 the child was 
taken into the houſe, brought up - and; educated 
there, and is/at this day a very accomplihod fine 


n be took paſſage 
at Folkſtone, a noted ſea · port in Kent, 9 Bon- 
Jogne in France, where he artived ſafe, and pro- 
NN 

dom; his habit was now tolerable good, his coun- 
tenance grave, his behaviour ſober and decent, pre- 
tending himſelf to be a Roman Catholic, who left 
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his days in the boſom of the Catholic 
yh mag his tory readily gained belief; his zeal 
was univerſally avplanded. and handſome contri. 
butions made for him; but at the ſame time he 
was ſo zealous a Roman Catholic, with à little 
change of habit, he uſed to addreſs thoſe Engliſh 
he heard of in any place as a Proteſtant and ſhip- 
wrecked ſeaman: he had the good fortune, in this 
character, to meet an Engliſh phyſician at Paris, 
to whom be told his d deplorable tale, who was fo 
much affected by it, that he not only relieved him 
very handſomely, but-what was more, 'recvm- 
mended him to that noble pattern of unexhauſted 
benevolence, Mrs Horner, who vas then 1 in her 
travels,” from whom he received ten guineas, _ 
from fome other company with her, five more. 
Here, reader, if thou Haſt a good heart, we cark- 
not entertain itunes of than _— ier 
though faint re K. 
were benevolence and real beings, we 
are perſuaded they-would "vt Fult -kike her with 
fuch an unſparing band would they beftow their 
bounties, with" ſuch reward deſert, 
with ſuch god-like compaſſion cheer the afflicted, 
ﬀ ſo make happy all around them : but thou 
form ns a te idta, unleſs thou haft been 
in the neighbourhood of that noble manſion *, 
—— bene icence has fixed her ſcat; permit me 
therefore to tranſport thee thither, to bleſs thy 
fight with the delightful ſcene 3 ſee already à neat 
and decent temple + ftrikes the eye: it Thy 
has erected it to the honour. of her God. 


; © The fat of Mrs Homer at Melbury, Dorfeſtire | 
+ The pariſh church, rebuilt at her cxpence. | - RK. 
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art ſurpriſed, I ſee, to behold the grave doctor 
out of his chariot to enter the ſordid huts 
of poverty; but know, ſhe has already paid his 
fees : ſee here, another compounding the choiceſt 
drugs and medicines for a whole neighbourhdod ; 
it is her bounty has ſupplied. thank: - Caſt, your 
Kays other —_— and. on "ons. I of 
and decrep! to receive 
their daily bread at 164 — 2 an us enter 
this: poor cotrage ; ſee here are the holy ſcriptures, 
and other books of pious inſtruction: and hark 
the liſping child is reading diſtinftly in one of 
them; ber munificerice has beſtowed theſe uſetul 
gifts, and inſtilled inſtruction into that tender 
mind. -Bebold, with how dejectod à look, and 
ief-ſwoln heart, with what a load of care yon 
enters 2 N * * — he returns; 
how changed his joy ſparkles in bis 
and thankfulneſs ſwells his exulting heart ; > 
fits cheerful upon his brow, and no longer bengs 
under his care : what wonderful magic has.wrought 
this ſudden change ? the opening only of her be- 
neficent band bes done it. 
What we are now going to relate, will raiſe an 
honeſt indignation in the breaſt of every true lo- 
ver of liberty; for ali ſuch know that the, beaute- 
ous flower of: liberty ſickens to the very root, (like 
the ſenſiti e plant) at the lighteſt touch of the iron 
hand of power upon n its _ diltanr 


branches. 


Mr Carew being i in the city of Exeter with his 
wife, and having viſited his old freud there, 


(5 An eminent phyſician, whois aHowed a qunfant faltry 
wn in her ncichbourhood. N 
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— without the mandate of ſovereign juſtice. 
ooliſh wretch ! doſt thou know that thou oughteſt 


to be more careful of keeping all uſurping power 
within its bounds, than thou wouldft the raging 
fea ready to overflow and overwhelm thy all; for 
thou who haſt once conſented to ſee power oporeſs 
2 fellow heir of glorious liberty, how canſt thou 
complain, if its all graſping iron hand ſhould ſeize 
upon thyſell, or whatever thou holdeſt moſt dear? 
then wovldſt thou, too late, bewail tizt thou hadft 
ever ſuffered power ans to ſet foot on the 
neck of tiberty. 

But to retuch: Mr Carew was no FOI put 
on board; than he was ſtrictly ſearched, and then 
taken between decks, where he was ironed Cown 
with the convicts. Ti here was at the ſame time a 
violent fever raging among them, and Mr Ce, 

chained with them night and day, was 
ſoon infected, and taken very ill; however, he had 
not the liberty of _— to his wite, —__ 
his friends, though lay three weeks 
00 0's fair wind. In the mean time his wife, 
bearing thing from him, and unceytatn 
what was 8 or whetlier he was alive 
of dead, abandoned herſelf to an exceſs of grief, 
for he had always been a kind and affeftionate hu- 
band to her ; the therefore ſought him up and 


don, at all rhe bouſes ef his uſual reſort, bar in 
vin, for no news eden e m her beloved 


Fe ind fair, they hoiſted fait, and 
Don bid adieu to the Engliſh evaſts. We need 
wot deſcribe what paſſed in Mr Carew's breaſt" at 
thi” tinge 5- enger and led by turn 
ſometiflies — being tub wented, Heed 
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his boſom, and he vowed revenge: at other times, 
the thoughts of his being thus unexpectedly ſepa. 

rated from his country and friends, and doomed 
do an ignominious ſlavery, filled him with fad and 
melancholy refletions ; however he had the plea- 
ſure, betore it was long, of knowing he was not 
entirely deſerted ; for Captain Simmonds, the com- 
mander. of the Phillory, a humane compaſſionate 
man, came down t6 him between foon af. 
ter they were under fail, and bid him be of good 
cheer, for he would want for nothing : and tho” 
he had ſtrict orders from merchant D——y never 
let him return, yet he would be a friend to 
him.” and provide for him in-the beſt manner he 
coul. Mr Carew returned thanks to his generous 
and unexpected benefactor, in as handſome a man- 
ner às be was able. : 

* -Scon after this, he had liberty allowed bim of 
coming upon deck, where the captain entered into 
conyeration with him, and jocoſely aſked, if he 
tbeught he could be at home before him ? he ge- 
nerouſly | rephied he thought he ſhould, at leaſt he 
eavour to be 10 ; which the captain 1005 
all in = rt. 
Is di Mr Carew ſpend * time in as 2. 
grecable a manner ag could be l under his 
preſent eircumſtances: but alas ! all our happineſs 
is roo fleeting, and we ſcarcely taſte the- pleaſure, 
before it s riviſhed from us: . thus it n- 
ed to our hero; for they had ſcarcely been undet 
_ fail five wers, before the good 2 dim 
monds was, taken ill, which . day 
with too many-fatat ſy mptoms ; till at aff deb, 
who has no regard to the good and vagtuous, ſtruck 
the ſalal blow: but _ a of oy" _ 


/ 


* 
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tyrant were not ſo dreadful to this good man, as 
the thoughts of 5 diftreſs it would occaſion to 
„ whom Ne i . e 


not long enjoyed his new 
1 before he was taken dangerouſly ill, ſo 
that the veſſel wis obliged- to be left do the care of 
the common ſalors, and was ſeveral times in great 
danger of being loft, At laſt. woot. oy rhymes 

. 


„in the gr of the pings 
Ca ies ay 2g 
e they wer fr ilot, the vet having 
ſeretal times run upon th s, and was not got 
off again — pert diffibulty ; the pilot ſoon 
after brought them to Kent, and, where they + 
fred a gun; and Harriſon, whe was now _reco- 
vered, weizt aſhore near and made a 
e e that place 


1 He was then ſent 
on ſhore; and Delany e bi if he ur. | 


ſtood geriening.? — O99 to 14 5 
rifon's hands, he 1 Be but 
Mr Delany. aſfeiung Nie could "mow r ke anfoered 
in the hen you. are no gardener, replicd - 
Mr Delany, and ſo refuſed to buy him. Then 
one Hilldrop, who tad bern about 
three years before fromm Exeter, far 1 
and had married a currier's. widow in 
hag a mind to purchaſe him, but they cou not 
6 price; whereupon” he was put on 
Q 3 board 
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board again, and thereafter they failed for Miles 


River. 1 
Here they fired a gun, and — went on 
ſhore;" in the mean time the men priſoners were 
ordered to be cloſe ſhaved, aud the women to have 
clean en this was ſcarcely done, before an 
ov*cleer \ — * to one Mr Bennet, in Way 
River, and ſeveral planters, came off to buy. The 
prifoners were all ordered upon deck, and Mr Ca- 
rew among them : ſome of the planters knew him 
again. and cried out, Is not this the man Cap. 
* tain Froade brought over, and put a pot hook 
% upon?“ Tes, replies Harriſon, the very fame; . 
at which they were much wry aig having ac. 
eount he had been ener killed by the wild beaſts, 
or drowned in ſome nyer. fg ay, replied Har. 
riſon with a great oath, I'Il take care he ſhall not 
be at home before me. By this time ſeveral of the 
prifoners were fold, the bowl went mertily round, 
2nd many of the planters gave . 
8 8 to day bim. 
; ri r Carew obſervi 
canoes — mall _ — the. the bar? 
thought it not impollible to — bimſelf maſter 
of one of them, and by that means reach the 
more, where he ſuppoſed he might conceal him- 
ſelf, till he found an opportunity of getting off; 
though this was a very hazarduus „ 


be was unſucceſsful, would expoſe him to a great 
deal of hard uſage, and probably put it out of his 
_poxer of ever regaining his liberty, yet he was re- 
ſolve d to venture. He now recollected the com- 
mon maxim, that fortune favours the bold 3. and 
therefore 20 opportunity, juſt as it grew dark, 

e Mpping nimbly. 3 yd fide into oye of 
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ſoon covered with 
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the canoes, with which he paddled with as much 
filence and expedition as poſſible, towards the 
ſhore.; but he had not gone far before the noiſe he 


made gave the alarm, that one of the priſoners 


had. eſcaped. Harriſon immediately called out to 
— * which of them, and where Carew was; 
# being told that he was gone off, ſwore he 
would mych rather have Joſt half the priſoners than 
All bands were then called upan-to purſye ; the 
captain and planters left their bowl ;, the river was 
canoes, and every thing was in 
confuſion. Mr Carew was within hearing of this, 
but by plying his canoe well, had the good for- 
tune to get ta before any of them; he im. 
mediately took himſelf to the woods as ſoon as he 
landed, and climbed up into a great tree, where 
he had n many minutes when he heard the 
caÞtain, ſailors, and planters all in purſuit of him; 
their blood, and the planters endeavoured  pacify 
thing, by telling the captain not to fear, for 
w have him in che morning, as it was 
| for him to get off. He heard all this, 
though not unmoved, yet without taking notice 
of it; at laſt, nding their ſearch frujtleſs, the 
captain, ſailors, and planzers returned, the planters 
an aſſuring the captain they would bare him in 
Ay ſoon as they were gone, he began to reflect 
upon his preſent fituation, which i was me- 
holy enough, for he had no provifons, was 
on every fide, quite incapable of judging what 
rtake, or which courſe to ſteer ; however, 
tir aſt bel to ſteer further into thy eopt's 


0 
0 
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up into another 


- 


iſtance, he was 
| he 


del of milk cows, permed 


pro forwards in the attic mater, cdhceal- 
ing himſelf in a tree in the day-time, and travel- 
ing all the night, milking the cows as often as he 
had an opportunity; and ſteering his courſe a 
near as he could gueſs towards Duck's tex. 
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in purfuit of him, therefore thought himſelf very 
happy in having fo D eſcaped them. 

Upon the eighth day, bei ng upon a tree, he diſ- 
covered a lone houſe, near the ſkirrs of the wacds, 
and ſaw all the family (as he ſuppoſed) going out 
to hoe tobacco, and the dog following them : this 
was a joyful fight to him, for he had not, the two 
preceding nights, met with any cows, and conſe- 
quently had been without food. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as he ſaw the-family were out of fight, he 
came down from the tree, and ventured into the 
houſe, where he found not only to fatisfy his hun- 
2 but what might be dee luxury in his pre- 

t condition; for there was jolly cake, powell, 2 
ſort of Indian corn, bread, and good omani, which 
is kidney beans grinded 'with Indian corn lifted, 
then put into a pot to boil, and eat with molaſſes, 
Seeing ſo many dainties, he did not hefitate 
but hunger ik ſat down and eat the omani 
with as much compoſurt as it he had been invited 
theretg by the owner of it; and knowing that hun- 

and neceffity are bound by no laws of honour, 
. the liberty of borrowing the jolly cake, 
powell, and a leg of fine pork, then haftens back 
to the tree with his booty. „ What ghe people did 
think when they returned at night with good ape 
petites, and found their ry Crus: omani, their jolly. 
cake,. and.their pork, all 'vaniſhed, we know not, 
but ſuppoſe they were not a little ſurpriſed. 

Being thus flocked with proviſions, "be made the 


beſt of Nis way to Ogic- Town that night, and ſa 


to Old Town. In the dawn of the morning ot 
the th day, he came in fight of. Duck ' s 


Creek; but — afraid he might fall into the 


i he * | 


1 
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the woods towards Tuck Hoe, where 
tho night 70 o d er be fo 
but found them all chained ; he 


the day in a tree, 


the night r 
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name. From hence to Caſtile, Brandywine Ferry, 
Cheer, and Detby, where he got relief from the 
ſame miller that Mr Whitefield was with wben he 
© was there before, and lodged at the fame. houſe, 
but took care to diſguiſe himſelf ſo. as not to be 
known : he there got a paſs from the juſtice, as a 
fick man bound to Boſton. From hence he pro- 
ceeds to Brunſwick, where be got relief from Mr 
Matthews the miller, who treated him fo hoſpita- 
bly the firſt time he was there, 24 
him again now. 


N. 
him home before, but he avoided him. From 
New London he proceeds to Groten, where he 
got a twen bill from one Mr Goyf, and 
ſeveral hal- crown bills from other people. He 
then enquired: at his landlord his way to Rhode 
Illand, who accompanied him about two miles of 
the way, when they chanced to fall into the com- 
prny of ſome drovers, who were driving a number 
ae that lay 
at Rhode Iſland; he therefore joined them, and 
after about nine or ten miles travelling, they came 
to a ferry, where they ſtopped at a "public-boaſ 
for ſome time, till the bullocks were taken over; 
— neither the tavern-man nor drovers — 
him to ed , they pitying his 
— our) «tag ur this ferry, they 
| — — 


Dope by 15. natives led Aquetnet, 
2 , is fourteen or fifteen 
miles long, miles broad... It.was 
firſt inhabited by the - Engliſh in the year 2630 
Thoſe —— this iſland were tuch a8 


eſpouled 
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eſpouſed the covenant of grace, and were under 
great perſecution from them that ſided with the = 
covenant of works. There is 2 very conſiderable 


Ggn 
of the 
2 3 from which the 
ve been enriched. * Tis deſervedly called 
fie of te foil and te ten for the great fruit- 

| OA the temperature of the 

h it be not above fifty- 

111 is à coat warmer in winter, 
rr 
affected in ſammer with the hot land breezes, as 
the towns on the continent are. They live in 
great amity with their neighbours, and though 
22 de thinks right in his own 
notor os crimes are com- 
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land, and the biggeſt city in America, except two 
or three on the Spaniſh continent. Lis pleaſantiy 
ſituated on a peninſula, about —_— in com- 
L the Maſſachuſets, 
guarded from the roughneſs of the ocean by ſeve- 
ral rocks ing above water, and by above a 
dozen iſlands, of which are inhabited ; and 
one called Nettle's Iſland, within thels fow years, 
was. eſteemed worth 2 or 3001. a-year to the 
owner, Colonel Shrimpton. - There is but one 
common and ſaſe into the bay, and that 
not very broad, there being hardly room for three 
ſhips to come in abreaſt; but being once in, there 
for the anchorage of 500 fail. _ 
. is called 
Caſtle Ifland, from 


e | being torn in pieces by its 
cannon. It is now called Mort William, being 
mounted with 100 pieces of ordnance : 200 more, 


men are exempt from all DD 


war, 1 


. Cannon. 
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there is a light-houſe built on a rock appearing 
above water, about a long league from the town, 
which in time of war- makes a fignal to the caftle, 
and the caſtle to the town, by-boifting and lower- 
ing the union flag, ſo many times as there are 
Mips approaching, which, if they exceed a certain 
number, the caſtle fires three guns to alarm the 
town of Boſton; and the Governor, if need be, 


orders a beachn to be fired; which alarms all the 
adjacent country; fo that unleſs an enemy can be 


ſuppoſed to fail by ſo many iflands and rocks in 2 


fog. the town of Boſton muſt have fix or more 
hours to re for their reception; but ſuppoſing 
they might paſs the caſtle, there are two batteries 
at the orth-and ſouth end of the town that com- 
mand the whole bay, and make it impoſſible for 
an enemy's-ſhip of burthen to ride there in fafery, 
while the merchant men and ſmall craft may retire 
up into Charles River, out of the: reach of the 


It is equally impotibe for any ſhip to be penn. 
way with out of tins harbour by a pirate 3 for the 
caftle ſuffers no ſhips outward bound to paſs, with- 

out a permit from the Governor, which is never 


tain, in 2 manner, the royal navy of England. The 


maſts of ſhips here, at the proper ſeaſon of the 
year, makes a kind of à wood of trees, like that 

which we ſee upon the river Thames about Wap- 
ping and Lime-huuſe, which may be. cafily 1ma- 
gined, when we confider, that by the computa-- 
be as were,  - 4 


* 
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houſe, it appeared, that there were 24,000 tons of 
ihipping cleared annually, 

T here is a larger pier at the bottom of the Bay, 
1 800 or 2000 feet in length. with a row of 'ware- 
houſes on the north fide. The pier runs fo far 
into the bay, that ſhips of the greateſt burthen 
may unload without the help of boats and lighters. 
he chief ſtreets of the town come down the head 
of the pier; at the upper end of it is the town- 
houſe, or exchange, à fine building, containing 
heſides the walk for merchants, the council cham. 
hers, the houſe of commons, and a ſpacious room 
for the courts of juſtice. Tlie exchange is ſur- 
rounded with bookſellers ſhops, who have a good 

trade. There are five printing-heuſes, at one of 
which the Boſton Gazette is printed, and comes 
out twice a week. The preſſes here are generally 
fall of work, which is in a great meaſure owing 
ry the colleges and ſchools for uſeful learning in 
New England: whereas at New York there is but 
gns vookleller” s ſhop, and none at all in Virginia, 

Maryland, Carolina, Barbadoes, or any of the ſu- 


gar Iflands. 


The town of Boſton lies 6 the Ges of. « hats 5 


moon round the harbour, conſiſting of between 3 
2nd 46co houſes, and makes an agreeable * 
the ſutrounding ſhore being high, the ſtreets long, 
and the buildings beautiful. The goodneſs of the . 
pavement may compare with molt ia London ; to 
gallop a horſe on it is 3 8. 4d. ſorfeit. | 
It is computed the number of inhabitants is not 
teſs than 24,c00, which is one third mare than 
the compuration, of the city of Exeter, and conſe- 
quentiy Boſton is one third bigger than that city, 
WR:Ca is pretty near the matter, 
There 
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There are ten churches in Boſton, viz. Old 
Church, North Church. South. Chutch, New 
Church, New North Church, New South Church, 
the Church of England Church, the Baptiſt Meet- 
ing. and the Quaker's Meeting. 

The converſation in this town is as polite as in 
moſt of the cities and towns of England; many of 
their merchants having traded in Europe, and 
thoſe that ftay at home having the 'advantage of 
ſociety with travellers ; ſo that a gentleman from 
London would think himſelf at home in Boſton, 
when he obſerves the number of people, their fur- 
niturce, their tables, their dreſs and converſation, 
which perhaps is as ſplendid and ſhowy as that of 


the moſt conſiderable tradetmen in London Upon 


the whole, Bofton is the moſt flouriſhing town for 
trade and commerce in all America. Near 6c0 
fail of ſhips have been laden here in a year for 
Europe, and the Britiſh plantations. Here the Go- 
vernor commonly reſides, the general court and 
aſſembly meet, the courts of judicature fit, and 
the affairs of the whole province are tranſated. 

The ſtreets are broad and regular; ſome of the 
richeſt merchants have very ſtately, well built, con- 
venient houſes. The ground on which che rown 
fands is wonderful high; and very good water is 
found all over it. There ire ſeveral wharfs built, 
which jet into the harbour, one of which is eight 
hundred feet. in length, where large ſhips with 

great eaſe may load and unload. On one fide are 
warehouſes almoſt the whole length of the whe's, 
where the merchants ſtow their goods; and mare 
than fifty ſhips may load and unload there at the 

fame time. | a 
Coming into the city, Mr Carew was ſurpriſed 
R 3 _— 
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at the grandeur of it; and ſeeing 2 green hill at 
the end of the great ſtreet, much like Ghſtonbury 
Tower, he goes up to it, and had a moſt beauti- 
ful proſpect of the city from the top of it, where 
was placed the maſt of a ſhip with pulleys to draw 
up a lighted harrel of tar to alarm the cothtry in 
caſe of an invaſion. Going down the hill gain, 
he met two drums, a ſerjeant, and ſeveral ſoldiers 
and marines, who were, by beat of drum, pro- 
claiming, that the taverns and ſhopkeepers might. 
ſafely credit the ſoldiers and marines to a vertan 
value. Some of the ſqldiers preſently knew him, 
and accoſting him, periuaded him to go alon 
with them io one motber Paſimore's, a houſe. of 
rendezvous, where they were very merry together; 
while they were drinking, in came captain Sharp, 
who commanded them, and Who was an old ae- 
quaintance of our hero's, What, Mr Carew, cries 
the captain in a ſurpriſe. who could think of ſee- 
ing you here? When did you fee my brother? I 
faw him, replied he, about fix months ago, but 
his lady is dead. Is ſhe fo? ſaid the captain, I have 
heard nothing of it. The captain having aſked 
him ſeveral other queſtions, treated him very hand- 
ſomely, and kept him ſome time at his own charge: 
but his heart glowing to fee his-native country, he 
once more Tefolved to ſhip himſelf for Old Eng- 
land. He accordingly agreed to take the run with 
Captain Ball, of the Mary, for +5 | fifteen gal. 
lons of rum, ten pounds of ſugar and tobacco, 
and ten pipes. They were two months on their 
voyage before they made Lundy, nothing material 
happening in their paſſage worthy of being tecord- 
ed in this true hiftory. The captain would not 
ſtop at Lundy for a pilot, but made for cn 


* 
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and there took one in, who brought the ſhip ſaſe 
into K ingroad, and the next tide up to the key at 
Briſtol; and having moored the veſſel, the crew 
ſpent the night on ſhore with their jolly land- 


ladies, - 


and ſoon after came the captain, with ſome Briftol = 
merchants: the captain gave. Mr Carew a bill on 
his brother who lived at Topſham, and having 
_— cam thereof, he ſoon turned his back 
on Drittol. | . ICS 
Mr Carew having left Briſtol, made the beſt of 
his way to Bridgewater, and from thence: unto 
Faunton, and ſo to Exeter, ſupporting his travel. 
ling expences by his ingenaity as a mendicant. As 
ſoon as he arrived at Exeter, he made the beſt of 
his way to the houſe of an old acquaintance, where 
he expected to hear ſome news of his beloved wife; 
but going through Eaft gate, he was met by two 
gentlemen, who immediately cried out, Here's our 
old friend Carew. They them laid hold of him, 
and took him back to the Oxford Inn, when they 
enquired where he had been this long time ? He 
acquainted them in what manner he had been 
ſeized on Toptham key, and cartied to Maryland; 
he likewiſe infor them of Captain Simmond's 
death. which they were ſorry to hear of) and 
that the veſſel had been taken into port by Harri. 
fon, the mate, who was afterwards drowned, in 
company with ſome planters, in Talbot river 
Fame having ſoon ſounded the arrival of our 


Fbe next morning early they a} got 


here through every ſtreet in Exeter, feveral-gentle- 


men flocked to the Oxford Inm to viſit tam, and 
amongft the reſt merchant D——y - What ! have 
you found your way home again? fays 


the mer. 
chant. 
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chant Yes, yes, replies he, as you ſent me over 
A gation HER very. Bea 
which - made gentle laugh very ily. 
The merchant then aſked him ſeveral queſtions a- 
bout Captain Simmonds and Harriſon, where he 
leit the veſſel, and if he, had been fold? No, no, 
they kn ck care to be out of the way before 
Ws Aa 


left her in Miles Kiver. he gen 


for me; and. as to the 


could net help. being ſurpriſed at his ingenuity and 


— in thus geting home twice before the 
effect which carried him out. Merchant Davey 


- 


then p 


making a collection for him, and- 


propefed | 
begun it bimſelf with balf a crown : having there · 


fore received a handſome contribution, he return- 
ed rhe gentlemen thanks, and took his leave, be- 


ing impatient. to hear ſome news about his wife. 


Finnimore's in 


to be his ghoſt, as ſhe heard he was certainly dead; 


however, our hero ſoon-conviticed her he was real 


He goes direftly to his uſual quarters, at Kitty 
| ane, where he occafioned- 
no little terror to his landlady, ſhe believing it 


feth and blood. He then enquired when ſhe heard 


from his wife ? Who informed him, to his great 


few days before, and were going towards New:on 
Buſhe! ; but they had given over all thoughts of 
ſeeing him any more, as they thought him dead. 
He now ſets forward immediately for Newton 
Buſhel: 2 at Lord Clifford's in his way, he 


was told by Mrs Katcliffe, he houſekeeper, and 


Mr Kiiſha, the ſteward, (who were quite ſurpiiſed 


to ie -/ him} that his wife had |» en here juſt betore, 
in movrning, believing tu. to oe dead; and that 
he would find her at Newton- Buſhel. Though it 

a * \ | . 


% 


joy, that both his wife and daughter were there a 
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was then night, our —＋ 


| 


mA 
K 


and paid his N to wie 
Thomas Can Carew, at — where they 


he would take care to provide tor him and bis fa- 
mily ; he returned Sir Thomas a great an 
thanks, but declared, that 3s he had entered him» 
ſelf into the Mendicant Order, he was refolved to 
continue thetem as lon 20 be lived ʒ but hoped. - 
if any accident to him, he would extend 
his goodnefs to his dear wife and daughter. 
it was about this time, that.one of the greateſt 


the Bath, Mr 
St ny kingdom being at LY 
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Carew was drawn thither with the reſt of the world” 


dreſs. &c. he preſented a petition to her as an un- 
fortunate perſon of that country; and as one 
„„ | 
he had from her a very benefaction 
Some time after this, 


| Morrice, near Launceſton in Cornwall, coming 
es refide there, and hearing 

was very defirous of ſeeing him: and he happen- 
ing to come ſoon after into that neighbourhood, 


upon, Mr Carew n 

to meditate in what ſhape 1 — 2 
coeive the circumſpection 
in a few days came to the houſe, and endeavoured, 


in two or three different ſhapes, and with as many, 


x . tales to obtain charity from Mr Motrice, 


but he remembering his wager, would hearken to. 
none. 


much talk of Mr Carew 


"of Mr Morrice; and with- 
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the character he had affumied. Well, ſays Sir 
Charles, we will make you drink, but unleſs you 


can deceive my Beſs, {ſo he was pleaſed to call his 
lady) vou ſhall have nothing of me; but whatever - 


ſhe gives, I'll double. He was then ordered into 
the hall, and exchariged his cap for a hat with 
one of the ſetvants ; after waiting ſome time 

Tynte-came down: it will here be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that this lady, though of a very charitable 
diſpofition to her poor neighbours, having been 
often deceived by Mendicants, and finding few of 
them deſerving of her charity, had reſolved to re. 
nieve no unknd vn object of charity, however plau- 
ſible their tale; but our hero, ing upon his 
art, was not afraid to accept of Sir Chatles's chal- 


opportunity of accoſting the lady, arid ſhe paſſe 
and ſeveral times before he could ſpeak to 
her; at laſt, ſeeing her ſtanding in the ball, talk 
ing with Sir Charles, he came behind her, and 
accoſted her with God bleſs you, moſt gracious 


lady;“ the lady turned about, aſked him pretty 


haftily from whence he came? I am a poor un- 


fortunate man, replied be, who was taken by two 


French privateers coming from Boſton, and car- 
ried into Boulogne; where we were teized day and 
night to enter into the French ſervice, but refuſed 


to do it. And how got you from thence? aſked . 


the lady. We took an opportunity of breaking 
out of he priſon, and ſeized upon a fiſhing boar 
in-the harbour, with which we got fafe to Liming» 
n ie 4 

hat do you beg for then ? if you ſold your boat, 
you muſt have money. Several of us were lick, 


coun-⸗ 
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countryman are you? I am an Old England man, 
ow you my — but I married my wife in 


ales. From what part, ſays the lady, who was 

2 native of Wales herſelf. 1 married, replied he, 
one Betty Larkey, who lived with Sir John Mor- 
gan, and afterwards with parſon Griffy, at Swanſey. 
Ay. did you m Betty Larkey "how 
children have you by her? Only one daughter, 
replied he. In the mean time Sir Charles and the 
2 were ready to burſt with containing their 
ughter, to fs hon he managed my lady to bring 
— tos; for his aſſertion of having married Betty 
ey, who was 2 countrywoman of my lady's, 
and formerly known to her, was a loadſtone which 
preſently drew my lady's hand to her purſe, and 
then turning to Sir Charles, aſked if be had any 
ſmall money about him? I have none, replied Sir 
Charles, pretty bluntly, being ſcarce able to * 
tain himſelf from burſting out into laughter; ſo 
ſhe went up ſtairs, and ſoon returning, gave him 
two half crowns, and aſked him to eat and drink, 
going out herſelf to call the butler. In the mean 
time Sir Charles nimbly into the ſervants 
hall and fetched the cap, which he put on 
Mr Carew's head : the and butler came in 
immediately after, and ſhe the cap his 
head, cries out, God bleſs me | what, you 
that from France ? It is juſt like 12 
Oxford ſcholar's caps. Ay, ; ny is —_— my 
lady, replied Sir Charles ; you know 
who it is? It is Bam 1 2 LI Ay» 
ay, this is your doings Sir Charles, ſaid the lady, 
and went away ſomething diſguſted at the wick 
that had been upon her, Sir Charles, how- 
ever, > 2+ good bis whe, * 
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money his lady gave, and parſon Standford gave 
him half a crown. 

Some time after this, he called upon the Miſs 
Hawkers of Thorn, near Yeovil, who treated him 
very hoſpitably, and enquired what news he had 
heard, it being in the late Rebellion. Whilſt he 
was talking with them, he obſerved a new houſe 
almoſt oppoſite, and enquired who lived there; 
they told him one parſon Marks, a diſſenting cler- 
gyman ; upon which, taking leave of the ladies, 
he ſteps over the way, and knocks boldly at the 
door, whieh was ſoon opened by the — 4 him 


ſelf. Sir, ſays Mr Carew, pulling off his hat, and 


accofting him with a demure countenance, I ara 
come two miles out of my road on purpoſe to wait 
upon you. I believe Sir. you are acquainted with 
my brother, Mr John Pike of Tiverton, teacher 
a diſſenting congregation in that place; and vou 
have undoubtedly heard ſomething of his brother, 
Roger Pike, which unfortunate man I am, having 
been taken priſoner coming from Bofton in New 
England, by two French privateers, and carried 
to 


= 38 were uy "—_ 
A , ſays the Parion, pray in, 
Mr I am indeed very well i with 


that worthy ſervant of God, your „ Mr 
John Pike, and a gracious man he is; I have 
likewiſe heard him mention his brother Roger. 
He then ordered ſome victuals and drink to be in- 
ſtantly brought out for good Rogtr Pike. While 
he was eating, he enquired how he got away from 
Boulogne ? He replied, that twenty-five of them 
had broken priſon, and ſeized upon a veſſel in the 
harbour, by which they had got ſaſe to the Eng- 
lin coaſt. Well, 93 what news did 

* * you 


— 


* 
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you hear in Franee ? It is reported there, replies 
he, that the rebels are very powerful in Scotland, 
And that great numbers are gone over to them 
ſafe from France. Stop a little Roger, cries the 
Parſon; and running up ſtairs, ſoon after comes 
down with a letter in his hand, which he read to 
him, wherein it was faid that the rebels were very 
powerful; then ſhaking his head very forrowfully, 
cried, Indeed, Mr Pike, I cannot be at eaſe, for 

they fay they will make us examples, -on account 
of the zoth of January. Never fear them, Sir, 
ſaid Mr Carew, we ſhall be a match for them in 
Devonſhire and Cornwall. I am afraid not, cries 
the Parſon, ing his head again, I have had no 
reſt for thiaking of them theſe ſeveral nights paſt. 
After ſoine further diſcourſe he fetched Mr Pike a 
good Holland ſhirt, and clapped hai a guinea into 
his band. entreating him to take a bed with him 
that night, for that he ſhould be heartily wel- 
rome; but he defired to be excuſed, and took his 
ieave with many thanks, then returned to Mils 
Hawkers again. Well, Mr Carew, cries the la- 
dies, you have had a very long conference with the 
Parion. Ay, ay, replied he, and to goed 2 

too, for this ſhirt and half guinea are the frui 
it; and then told them in what manner he had 
Geceived the Parſon, which made them laugh very . 
4 kcartily ; they then gave him a crown, and pro- 
> — to keep Mr Pike's ſecrgts for a day or two 
neer. | 
A ſew days after the Parſon going over to ſee 
the ladies, they aſked him if a poor ſeaman had 
been at his hauſe? Yes, replicd the Parſon, it 
was one Roger Pike, whoſe brother had a con- 
g' egation in Tiverton, and whom Iam very well , 
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acquainted with. And did you give him any af 
ſiſtance? Yes, I gave him «Gr and Half a pui- 
nea ; and we gave him a crown, ſaid the ladies 
not as being Roger Pike, but as Bampfylde Moore 
Carew. At which the Parſon was in a very great 
ry, and would ſcarce be convinced but that it 
was old R - Pike. Thus had Mr Carew the 
uiting his eloquence to every temper 
ery circumftance ; for his being brother to 
X Mr Pike of Tiverton was as powerful a 
to attract R 
had been to lady te. From 
to parſon White's at Coker, 'where 
ice Proctor: here he paſſed for an un- 
failor, who had been caſt away. coming 
Baltic, and was now travelling to his na- 
Tintagel in Cornwall. Parſon White 
was miniſter there ? he replied, that one 
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he found juſtice 
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myſelf, they not being able ta travel ſo 
y then, fays the juſtice, you are | 

up a8 a vagrant for without 2 
however, we will relieve you, and if you 
gentlemen only, they will ſcarcely moleſt 
returned them a great many thanks for 

| then went to a. tanner's bard by, 
his ftory, and paſſed for 2 bank: 
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Here he was likewiſe relieved, as he 
S 3 | touched 
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touched upon the right ſtring ; for had he paſſed. 
here for an unfortunate failor, probably his elo- 
quence would have had no effect. | 
From hence he goes to the parſon of Eaſt- Chi- 
- nock, and told him that he belanged to a man of 

v war, in which his brother was Lieutenant. It 
being then about dinner time, the parſon aſked if 
he could — 7 ſuch as pork and peaſe, 
which he uy accepting of, they. ſat down to- 
2 and had a great deal of diſcourſe about the 
jeutenant, Next he goes to Madam Philips of 
Montacute, where happened to be parſon Bower 
of Martock, who aſked him if he knew Bampfylde 
Moore Carew ? Sir, ies he, I am one of Tin- 
tage] in Cornwall, and know the Carews there 
very well, and have heard of the wanderer you 
ſpeak of, who I'm told is a great dog ſtealer, but 
knows not what is become of him; for ſgme ſay 
be is hanged, and others that he is drowned. God 
forbid he ſhould be hanged, cries the Parſon, upon 
account of his family; and after ſome other que- 
ſtions, he was relieved with fixpence. Leaving 
Montacute, he goes forward ro Yeovil, having ap- 
pointed to meet his wife and daughter at the fign 
of the Boot, in Sherborne; and from Yeovil to 
Squire Helliar's at Leweſton, who treated him 
very handlomely, and would have had him flay 
there all night, but he excuſed himſelf, being im- 
patient to ſee his wife and daughter. 
As ſoon as he came to Sherborne, he goes to his 
uſual quarters, the ſign of the Boot, where: he en- 
quired for his wife and daughter; but how. was he 
thunder-ftruck, when he was told they were in 
hold at Webb's the bailiff: he enquired for what 
- reaſon ; and was informed, 2 8 
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them to Yeovil, where they were delivered to the 
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been walking all through the town to take up all 
ſtrangers, ſuch as chimney-ſweepers, tinkers, ped- 
lars, and the like. What could our hero do ? he 
revolved it over and over in his mind, and at laſt 
determined to go to Webb's, reſolving either to 
free his wife and daughter, or elſe to ſhare their 
fate. When he came there, he aſked to fee the 
23 and demanded upon what account they 
apprehended his wife, as ſhe had neither ſtolen 
nor begged in the town; this - occafioned high 
words, and at laſt ended in blows. Long did our 
hero maintain an unequal fight with great valour- 
Ar length being overpowered with -numbers, he 
fell, but not till his affailants had felt the force f 
his arms. He was kept in fafe cuſtody that night, 
and the next morning taken with the reſt of the 
iſoners before Thomas Medlycott, Eſq; at Mil- 
— Port; here they were all examined, and all 
maintained their profeſſions to be extremely uſeful. 
The chimney-ſweeper alledged he preſerved houſes 
from taking fire ; whereby he ſaved whole towns, 
and conſequently was an uſeful member to his 
country, The tinker harangued on the uſefulneſs 
of kettles, braſs pans, frying pans, &c. and of 
conſequence what uſe he was of to the public : and 
our hero declared he was the famous Bampfylde 
Moore Carew, and had ſerved his king and coun-. - 
try both by ſea and lang. 2 
The juſtice thought proper to ſend theſe uſeful. 
men to their reſpective pariſhes, at the public ex- | 
pence; accordingly Mr Carew, his wife and daugli- 
ter, were or to be conducted to Bickley in 
Devonſhire. The Sherborne waited upon 


care of the chief magiſtrate, The next day, horſes 
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being provided, they ſet out for Thomas Proctor: 


Eſq; at Cocker; but he to fign the paſs, 
they proceeded > DRE ces the magiſtrate 
refuſed to receive them on account of the paſs not 


being ſigned; which they would have left 
Mr Carew, but he inſiſted upon being-accommo- 
dated to the end of his journey: 0 
adjourned to Mr Tucker's, about two miles from 
Axminſter, who aſked him if he had a mind to 
have his attendants diſmiſſed, or chuſe to have 


their company to Bickley ; and he replying that he 


did not chuſe to have them diſmiffed, Mr Tucker 
2 warrant, and our hero, with his wife 
| ughter, rode all the way very triumphantly 
into Bickley, where, as five 2s they arrived, the 
bells were ſet a ringing, and the greateſt joy ſpread 
through all the place. -, © | 
Mr Carew remained ſome time at Bickley, but 
freſh news arriving every day of the progreſs of 
the rebels, that infatiable cutiofity which had al- 
ways actuated his breaſt, prompted him to go and 
ſee the army of the rebels : he therefore, taking 
His leave of his wife and daughter, though they 
intreated him with tears not to go to the North, 
made the beſt of his towards Edinburgh. 
Aſter ſome days Mr Carew arrived at the 
city of Edinburgh, which lies in a fort of a valley, 
between two hills, one of which is called Salifbury 
Crags, the other makes the foundation' of the 
caſtle, It was ftrongly walled, and is adorned with 
public and private buildings. At che extremity of 
the eaſt end of the city ſtands the palace of Holy- 
rood Houſe ; leaving which, a little to the left you 
come through a populous ſuburb, to the entrance, 


called the Water-port. From hence, turning weſt. 


the 


they therefore | 
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the . ſtreet. goes on in a ſtraight line through the 
whole city to the caſtle, which is above a mile in 
length, and is ſaid by the Scots to de the 


bitants in Europe. From the palace-door, which 
ſtands on a level with the loweſt of the plain coun. 
try, this firget begins to aſcend very gradually, 
being no where ſteep ; but this aſcent being con. 
tinued for ſo long a way, it is eaſy to underſtand 
that the furtheſt part muſt be neceſſarily very high; 
for the caſtle, which ſtands as it were at the extre- 
mity, weſt, as the palace does eaſt, makes on all 


ſides, (that only excepted which joins it unto the 
city) a frightful and .inacceffible precipice. The 


caſtle is fituated on a high rock, and ſtrongly for- 
tified with a great number of towers, ſo that it is 


looked upon as impregnable. In the great church 


they have a fet of bells, which are not rung out 


as in England, (for that way of ringing is not now. 


known in this country) but are played on by the 
hand with keys, like a harpficord, the perſon play- 


enables him to ſſrike with the more force; and 


for the larger bells there are treddles, which he 


ſtrikes with his feet. _.. * 
They play all manner of tunes very 


and the town gives a man an yearly ſalary fox play. | 


ing upon them, from half an hour after eleven till 
half an- hour after twelve every da 
Holidays excepted. On the ſouth ũũde of this church 
is a ſquare of very fine buildings, called the Par- 


lament Clot, the welt and'touth fides of Which 


ze moſtly taken up with the parliament houſe, 
the ſevera) courts of juſtice, the council chamber, 
lie. excheguer, the public regiſters, the lawyers 


and fineſt ſtreet for buildings and number of inha- 


ing having great Jeather covers for his tiſts, which... 


* 


Sundays and 
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library, the poſt office, &c. The great church 
makes up the north fide of the ſquare, and the 
eaſt, and pa 3 into pri- 
vate — very ſtately being 
ſeven ſtories * þ to the front of the feilere, and the 
hill that they ſtand on having a very deep deſcent, 
ſome of them are no leſs than twelve ſtories high 
backwards. Holyrood-houſe is a very handſome 
buitding — convenient than large; it was for- 
merly ＋ royal —.— and an abbey, founded by 
King ” David I. for the canons regular of St Auftin, 
— named it Hotyrood-houſe, or the Honſe of 
the Holy Crofs, which was deſtroyed by Oliver 
Cromwell, but nobly re- ediſed by * Charles 
the Second, and of which his Grace the Duke of 
— 4 is hereditary keeper ; it is now almoſt 
entrance from the great outer court is a- 
dorned with pillars of hewn ſtone, undet a cupola, 
in form of an imperial crown, balluſtraded on each 
his an ths 6p. Fhe fore part has two wings, on 
each ſide of which are two turrets ; that towards 
the north was built by King James V. whoſe 
name it bears in letters of old ;-and that towards 
the ſouth (as well as all the reſt} by Charles It. 
whereof Sir William Bruce was architect. The 
inner court is very ſtately, all of free ſtone well 
hewed, with a colonade round it, from hence are 
entries into the ſeveral apartments; buł àbove ail, 
the long gallery is very remarkable, being adorned 
with pictures of all the Scotch kings, from F * 
the Firſt, done by maſterly hands. 
Here Mr Carew met the rebels, but having no 
mind to join them, he pretended to be very fick 
23 however he accoſted 10 = 
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bleſs you, - noble oanthemen | and the rebels mov 
ing on to Carliſle, he hopped after them, and from 


thence to Mancheſter, and here had a fight of the 


Pretender's ſon, and other commanders. He after. 
wards accompanied them to SY. where a report 
Was Rp ihe the Duke of Cumberland was 


coming, to figh 0 which their cou 
Gig. though *s wool wry ſon was for CE 
they retreated back to Carliſle : upon which 


thought it time to leave them, and hopped home- 


wards on his crutches, mE care to change his 


note to God bleſs King G corge, and the brave 
Duke William!” Coming into Briſtol, he met with 


one Mr P—, an apothecary, who. had formerly 


known him at St Mary „in Devon; Mr 
P—— was very 1212 him to 
a tavern, where he treated him very handſomely, 
and then ſent for his wife, fiſter, and other friends, 
to come and ſee him, they were all highly * 
to ſee a man they had heard ſo much talk of, and 
after ſpending — hours very merrily with him, 
they would have him try his fortune in * 42 
but to take care — the mint. e 175 
awa 2 place renden vous trol. 
the Mendiant Order in Temple ſtreet, and there 
uips himſelf in a very good fair of clothes, then 
upon the Exchange as the ſupercargo of a 


EqWPs 


oes 
| ſhip called the Dots, which had been burnt by 


lightning off the Lizard point. By this ſtory he 
raiſed a very handſome contribution off the mer- 
chants and captains of veſſels, it being well znown 
that ſuch a Mip had been burnt in the manner he _ 
i He then we je his ee Mr 

— tte apothecary, and og at the door, 
alked if * was at home: * which Mr P 8 
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comes forth, and not knowing him again in his 
ſupercargo's dreſs, made him a. very low bow, and 
defired him to walk in. Mr Carew aſked him if 
he had any fine ſalve, for that he had met with an 
accident, and burnt his elbow ; -upon which Mr 
runs hehind his counter, and reaches 
down a pot of falve, deſiring, with a great deal of 
complaiſance, the favour of looking at bis elbow ; 
he then diſcovered himſelf, which occafioned no 
little diverfion to Mr P-— and his family, who 
made him very welcome. N 
GSGSoing back to His quarters, he lays aſide his 
finery, and dreſſes himſelf more meanly, like to 
a labouring mechanic ; and then going out into 
the ſtreets acts the madman, talking in a raving 
manner about Mefirs Whitefield and Weſley, as 
though he was diſordered in his .mind by their 
preaching ; calling, in a furious manner, every 
Kep, upon the Virgin Mary, Pontius Pilate, and 
Mary Magdalen, and acting every part of a man 
religiouſly mad. Sometimes walking with his eyes 
fxed upon the ground, and then of a ſudden he 
would break out into ſome paſſionate expreſſions 
about religion. This behaviour greatly excited 
the curiotity and compaſſion of the people, ſome 
of whom talked to him, but he anſwered every 
thing they ſaid in a wild and incoherent manner; 
and as compaſſion is generally the forerunner of 
charity, he was relieved by the moſt of them. 
The 'next morning he appeared in a morning 
gown, ſtill acting the madman, and carried it fo 
far now, as to addreſs himſelf to all the poſts in 
the ſtreets, as if they were ſaints, — g. his 
kands and eyes in a feryent, tho' diſt man- 
ner to heaven, and making uſe of ſo many 


extra- 
yagant 


* 


| which. he returned them than 
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nt geſtures, that he aſtoniſhed the whole- City. 
Gong roach Caſtle ftreet, he met the Rev. Mr 
Ro——- a miniſter of that place, whom he ac- 

cofted with his arms thrown round him; and in- 
fifted in a raving manner he ſhould tell him who 
was the father of the martiag-ftar ? which fright- 


ened the ſon ſo much, that he took to his heels | 
and ran fot it, COR ONT WIE 
ier in a hovſe rf | 


—— eng os A 
came to Bath ; as ſoon abe came there, he en- 
2 2 and n 


— — —— N half- 

enn 
rew;: king of the-mendicants, h. eh being tald, 
the Doctor came out with one of his daughters, 
gawe him ſirpence 2 * 


N R has, ne 
Bath, and ſent ina petition as l 
9 A* uf a cron. From thence be 


—— e 1 ; 
red if he was really the famous Rampf fie 
: hm half à cam and ccd 
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cor heto had the pleaſure'of meeting wich his be” 
loved wife, to their mutual joy and fatiafiQtion; 
and finding ſeveral brethren · of the order there, 
ther paſſed days together. with -much - mirth 
ck Rye in Suſſex, (where, 

cining near in w „ ac 
count of their extraordinary merit, the * 
tters d are perpetua mayors} he met two 
of his mendicant ſubjects, who acquainted him 
there was no entering the town, but with extreme 
hazard to his p. upon account of the ſeverity 
vrhich the 2 2 2 
community. Mr Catew's this, en- 
rr 
ture into the town ; but u his great heart always 
— — S 
as e was W 10: is" am 
that nothing was too difficult. fer induſtry and in- 
genvity to overcome, he was reſolved to enter Rye; 
dich de did with.a-yeryfſlow, feeble, and totter- 
ing pace, fopping every minute by the moſt vio- 
| lent· fits of coughing, whilſt every kmb-ſhook. with 
8 an un werſal „ bi countenance appearing: ra- 
| ther to be the -of ſome e rx 
desd. than to belong 70 : in: this 
mat ner be creeped-along-to- —_ s — and 
in 2 moſt lamentable mon begged ſome — 
Tbe mayor ſeeing fo deplorable a figute aid,” he 
| was indeed areal, ot 5 of pity; and- 

him a-ſhilling, and liberty: to- go thro the ton 
2 be. did. wh no little profit, and with great 


applauſe from r 


el his ſucceſs. 
| Steering from dane 40-Dungench be found'a - 
| e eee f = 
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embarked, and landed ſaſe there, and found it 
thronged with Engliſh ſoldiers, (it being ſoon 


© after the reducing of the atmy, J that had he not 


known the contrary; he ſhould have thought bim- 
felf m ſome town+in England: Some of the ſol- 


where be likewiſe found a great multitude of 
Engliſh ſoldiers, and more were daily coming in. 


"Whilſt he was here, the Duke of Richmond ar. 
rived* in his way to Paris; who ſeeing fo many 


Engliſh: ſoldiers, aſked. ſome of them why they 


eame there.? to which they replicd, they ſhould 
Rave either been ſtarved or hanged if they had ſtaid 
in England. Mr Carew intended to have paid. his 
reſpects 


He therefore took-2 pallage i the packet boat 5 
m hence 


in 
from Calais, and landed at Dover; 
went to Folkſtone. where he got a pals and relief 
from the mayor, under the name of John Moore, 
@ native of St Ives in Cornwall, who had been caſt 
away on the coaſt of France, in à veſſel coming 


krom Ireland. Having bore this character as long. 


— 


: | 


| 


— — 
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ſelf again, and appears in quite a different ſhaps. 
He now wore a full handſome tie wig, but a little 
changed by age; a good beaver bat, but ſomewhat 
duſty ; a fine cloth coat, but not. quite of 
the' neweſt faſhion, and nog a ligtle faded in irs co- 
lour He was now a gentleman of an ancient fa- 
mily and good eftate, but reduced by a train cf 
uncommen misfortunes; his venerable looks, his. 
dejedted countenance, the viſible traggles between. 
the ſhaine of aſking, and his neceffity which. for. 
ced him to it, all operated to move the pity ot 
thoſe he applied to, h was generally ſhewn by 
| handſome contributions, for few could thmk of 
offering mites to a gentleman of ſo ancient a fa- 
mily, and who had formerly lived fo well; and 
indeed how much ſoever we may envy the 
in their profperiiy, we are 28 — 0 relieve — 
in their misfortunes. 

Mr Carew happening ta be in the city of Wells 
in Somerſetſhire, on a Sunday, was told the Bi- 
hop was to preach that morning: upon which be 
fi:ps on a black waiſtcoat aud morning gown, and 

rod hard ad mr Fer Parry wy 
_ ſſion, addreſſing himſei; to his lordſhip as a 
poor — man, whoſe misfortunes had turned 
brains ; which. the Biſhop hearing, gave him 
half a crown. From Wells he. ſteered to Bridge- 
water, but did not in the day time, and | 
went only in the evenings upon his crutches, as a | 
poor lame mon, e e r | 
he diſcoyered bimſelf. =. 
-Having heard t hat young Lord Clifford, hs 5ri | 
* couſin, os wee | returned from his travels a+ | 
broad) was at his ſeat · at Callington, about four N 
mules ſrom Bridgewater, he reſolved * r | 
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whom he afked many queſtions, aud alſo about 
Newfoundland, which country trade he had uſed 
the moſt part of the time; to all which queftions 
he gave very ſatis factory anſwers. This captain 
had detected ſo many impoſtors, that he concluded 
. they were all ſo; but not beipg able to find Mr 
Carew in any one error, he was very proud of it, 
pitied and relieved * in. extraordinary man · 
ner, went with him himſelt to incipal peo 

in the-town, wrote him letters 2 
tion to. his diſtant relations and friends that lay in 
his road, and afted with ſuch extraordinary kind- 
neſs, as if he thought he could never do enough; 


it is to be remarked, that he d rather for a 


wares, 2 ſeaman. Int 
Lord. B- y 


Antelope | 
Weſt Indies, and died in the paſſage ; Mr Carew 
informed himſelf of every circumſtance relati 
thereto, and made it his buſineſs to meet his Lord- 
ſhip as he came out of church ; after his firſt ap» 
* he gave his Lordſhip to underſtand that 
e was of the burial of his ſon on board 
the Antelope ; at the ſame time came up this cri» 
tical captain, who gave him the character of a man 
of great veracity, ſo that his Lordfhip gave him a 
guinea, his eldeſt ſon half a crown, and alſo good 
entertainment from the houſe. This happened to 
be a fair day ; he thereupon going into the town, 
was accofted by an apothecary who whiſpered him 
in the car, ſaying, that he kne him io be che fas 
mous Bampfylde Moore Carew, and he 
2 im upon the captain and 
t at the ſame time aſſured him that 
not injure him, but faichſully keep the ſecret. 


* 
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the mean time there was an [Triſh quack doctor in 
view, that had gathered the whole market around 
him, and who with more ſtrength of Jungs than 
ſenſe or ent moſt Joudly harangued, enter- 
taining them in a moſt florid manner with the ſo- 
vereign virtues of his pills, plaiſters, and ſelf; and 
ſo far did he impoſe upon them, as to vend his 
packets | ntifully, which the apathecary 

could not forbear beholding with an envious eye, 

and joculariy aſked Mr Carew if he could not help 
him to ſome- revenge. upon this rival 
and antagoniſt of his ; which he promiſed him to- 


a little vial; and filled it up 


with a large parcel of all-curi 
bags behind him, and was with a g 
confidence: and fucceſs, Eſoulapius like, diſtribut- 
ing health around him: we muft obſerve that our 
phyfician had taken his ſtand among the ſtalls of 


260 
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farritr, and veer fone time the borſe.came to him: 
ſelf again. The reader very eaklyqudge wha 
— leans foo the apothecary and 


ry 
tance that lay in his road, 
indeed he was never” 


10 par- 
ricular, himſelf, Coleman, and both their! ſpoules, 
being in Buckfor-(leigh, near Exeter, one Col- 
kard; a wealthy hut ümple ſhoemaber. comes to 
heir quarters, to. confſulr them in a | 
and important aſſai :? he told em, that it 
the opn · on of every body in the country, that bis 
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MOORE CAREW,. _— 
beer: Cupid and Dido, and an admirable ſert- 
ng dog called Sancho. Mr Carew therefore about 
tclve o'clock at n by pays a ſecond. viſit to the 
, parfon's houſe, and brings away all theſe fine dogs 
Fitts him After which ee be w the 
enen purpoſe: 8 , | 


40 1 Sir, | 

* OU err, if you = Een have 
been wronged of your dogs any of your 5 

bours ; the caſt away ſcaman, who begged ſo 
| 7 of you, to whom you would nat douche 
. a cruſt of bread, or a draugh; of beer, took them 
away, io teach you anather time to behabe to un- 
- fortunate ſtrangers more ag, becomes your 2 
b boa, and your plentiſul e. 


The may or of Weymörch, iu Dockithire, _ 
"Little better a bands. This gentleman was an 
üimplscablę enemy to all Mr Carew's ſubjects; he 
therefore happening to be in that ton, and over. 

+ hearing ide mayor talking with a gentleman i in he 
7ftreet, that he was going to dine with captain ; 
i loway. of Upyay, he thought this a proper — 
_- , tunity foal: | 
the many idignities he had put on his 
_ having, ſoon got intelligence” what ſuits of dothes 
the mayor had, and underſtanding he had a 
faut: coloured Wit. he goes to his houle, - a 
+» fofnis.\ the mayoreſs that he was a feaman — 4 
im 


* 


isfartunes, had, met with the mayor as. he was 
going to dinner with captain Colioway.of Upway, 
and his worthip had ſent him to her, giving, him 
"yo R ee 


— ®% » 
** 


K 'S 0 f y , of 2 * 5 * 
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ſome revenge of the mayor, for 4 
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the n without 
any 2 drought him the roar, wn und 


"Mr Carew in the city of Brigo eu tine 
n. or preſs, wherein they not only 
impreſſed ſeach- i, but able-bodied "that 
they could any where meet with, which made ore 
fy: one way, and one another, paging hy ny 
into à great rout and canfternation : he among the 
reſt, knowing himſelf to have a body of = danger- 
| ous b hn willing to {ecure himſelf-as oe 
Y as he bly could, greatly preferring his 
oon eaſt to the — and honour of his king; 
he therefore ſet his wife and landlady to work, 
who nh all ſpeed and <leanlineſs made a great. 
number of fmall- mutren pies, plum pudding: 
cheeſe cakes and cuſtards, wainh Mr ian 


padding, . chad in every“ 
in che mid ſt of che ea er — ſome of 3 
peut their penny with this maſculine-pye-woman, 
and ſeide m failed to ſerenade her wich 3 
1 title of bitch and whore. 8 
g y Squire Rhodes feat near King- 
2 Devonſhire, and knowing the 'Squife 
bad married 'a*Dorſcythire lad, he thought . 
alſo to become: a Dorfetſhire man, und of Lyme, 
ich e the place of the lady's nativity} amd 
 applied-wanfelf to the Squire end his lady whom = 
- he met both. * giving them to underſtund, 

that he as = veſſel belonging to Lyme ; 
the "Squire an ny ya him 1 : 
tor 


ter country ſake and very well enfertained bim at, 
their houſe. This was in the morning. 


Going from thence, he went to a public houſe 8 | 


_ called Malſton Croſs,. about a quarter of a mite 
from the Squire's : he. there fell in 'company. with 
 Squixe Reynolds, Squire Ford, Dr Rbodes;: bro». 
Wer to the Squire, and leveral other 


»do were met there to make merry after — 


ing match. In the afternoon. there A prod 
gious ſtorm af thunder, lightning, and rain, that 
continued ſeveral. hours: in the midſt. of this vio- 
tent weather, he (bcing minded to clear his after- 
noon's expences] ſtrips 
ing a white night cap, ſhoes, and breeches, and 

goes to Squire Rhodes. Nothing could lock. win 
2 more deplorable aſpect 
in ſuck tempeſtuous weather: the renant wich pity 
regarding his wretched appearance, fetehed him a 
ſhart (as he thought): to cover his · nakedneſ: 3. but 
upon his endeavouring to put it on, it proved to 
de a ſmock belonging to the good women t5s wife, 
which afforded ſyfficient diverſion to the. Squire 


and his Lady who were looking out of the win 
dom; when calling to him and enquiring fromm 


| whence he came, he pretended to have been caſt 


away at Bigbury Bay; in the: immediate violent 


tempeſt, in a veſſel. to. Poole. Squire: 
Rhodes ordered a Holland ſhirt, and a ſuit of 
broad cloth clothes to-. be given him; as alſo a 


. 
w 


crown, diſmifled him, not in the leaſt 
him 40, be the poor Lyme man, to whom 
and lady were ſo liberal. in the morning. 


EEE 


contributian, he- returns to the public 
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off all his apparel, excopt- 


than this naked ſpectacle, 


ä 
dere the gentlemen waited for him, for- 


— Fett? * themſelves * exceedingly with the 
| ein ; and ſhortly dee mectiny with 7 Squire 
— dm ore ct: 


it 2 (where Squire — bk 
rey ere houſes made his applica- 


2 er 


2 
8 


recommended 
_ who alſo made the bane preſent; | upon which Mr 
irt burſt out laughing, being aſked the 
reaſon thereof, he not — —— him, 
even cen in Af Garew's preſence; and 10 , bages 
finding bimfelf thus a third ine 1 on, with 
: A deal of good virture mde 


very many 


—_—_ — WY W 
. 


_ *tho6ſtof therpreſent 


ſoliciſm and abſurdity to-drawy- even a. fiftiri 


ice; or if the later p 


r mis is pure nature. 
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1 

lerer we, Mulb per om end, ſor ihe, preſent, te 
inis true hiſtory of our hero, aud we hope, the 
"gentle reader is convinced that he bas 2s good, if 
not a betrer claim to-fame. and-immortalizy, than 


| edge he has his faults, but every body knows a 
Perfect charater is quite Gut of. ion, ang that. 
the. preſent excellent writers of the age hold it a 


| hero withode plenty-of faults to. draw after na- 
ture is the criterion, ' that is, an equal quantity of 


a Intle; no mat 
ter, ſo their heroes do not fall without temptation, 


and feet ſome compun@ions of repentance when ; 


their paſſions aro cooked; this is perfection enough, 
Upon this account, we. 


acknowledge we have been at no Jittle pains in 
writing thus true. hiſtory, to throw a veil ever-lome 


-of the virtues of our hers, leſt. he. ſhou'd be found 


ro exceed the 3 


THE END. *' 
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